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LUMMUS THERMEX FEEDER 


Removes hulls without crushing. Has very 
efficient After Cleaner. Hot Air Attach- 
ment also removes fine trash. Excellent 
companion for Multi-Jet Gin and Super-Jet 
Cleaner. 


Completely accessible. Easy to operate 
and maintain. Permanently lubricated. 


Write for Bulletin No. 618 


LUMMUS 
COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia, Memphis, Tennessee 





IS YOUR GIN READY 
FOR THE BUSY TIMES AHEAD? 


Because of the importance of cotton in the national defense effort, the 
Department of Agriculture has again asked for another large cotton crop. 


This means that gins in most localities will be operating this coming 
season at maximum capacity. 

By checking over your gin mow and making needed repairs, you may be 
saved costly breakdowns or slowdown in the busy days ahead. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act ot Congress of March 3, 1879 





avaiava NATURAL GAS GIN ENGINES | 


Minnie Moline explains MM MULTI-CYLINDER DESIGN 
THAT MEETS ANY POWER REQUIREMENT 


MM multi-cylinder design offers grouped engine installations 
that can be expanded to fit any power requirement at lowest 
cost. Based on multiples of 6-cylinder units, MM group unit 
parts are interchangeable with MM heavy-duty 4, 6, and 12- 
cylinder single unit parts. The result is streamlined production 
... flexible design that permits a power make-up to exactly 

suit your needs. As power requirements grow, another MM 
matched unit can be added to a single engine or group in- 
stallation. If operating at less than full load, one or more 
units may be disengaged. 

When planning your instaliation take advantage of this 


rebore orreplacethe jf flexibility. MM 12-cylinder units can be supplied with power 
blocks. Thus new ee ae 
ence can be obtained at ie take-off gear ratios to provide required speeds for direct 
fow cost in minimum time . 
when long service re- drive or belt . . . for clockwise or counter clockwise rotation 
qvires it. 

of the power shaft. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE wminwecor sk 
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You CON 4 find anything h 0 equal 





for compactness ... 
simplicity ... 
results... 
low cost 





These two photographs show Bauer No. 403 Separ- 
ators which are doing a beautiful job of removing 


hulls and debris from cottonseed meats. 





Chandler hullers are mounted on the separator 
frames. The cracked seeds fall directly upon the 
upper trays of the separators. From there on out, 
the meats are completely freed of hulls, lint, and 


Bauer No. 403 Separator. And it took a lot of 
manufacturing ingenuity to keep the price so low. 
If you're not already familiar with the No. 403 
Separator, ask for descriptive literature. We’ll be 


dust by screening and aspiration. glad to send it upon request. Write, phone, or wire 
our main office or take the matter up with our 


nearest representative. 


It took a lot of practical knowledge of seed and 
nut eleaning to build the compact, simple, efficient 


1701 Sheridan Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. ¢ Albert H. Adams, 144 
Pennsylvania Ave., South Portland, Me. ¢ Franklin F. Landis, Dallas, Ga. ¢ J. A. 
LeVan, Springhill, Ala. ¢ Industrial Supplies, Memphis, Tenn. ¢ R. R. Dill, 468 
Prairie Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. ¢ Halsell Brokerage Co., Denver, Colo. ¢ C. C, Can- 
trell, 2541 Greene Ave., Fort Worth, Tex. ¢ Kenneth Wylie, Eugene, Ore. ¢ A. E. 
Thompson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE FRENCH ot mitt MACHINERY COMPANY 
INTRODUCES A NEW DESIGN ARRANGEMENT OF 
A SINGLE COOKER and MULTIPLE SCREW PRESSES 


This design originated by the French 
Oil Mill Machinery Company pro- 
vides for the use of one Stack 
Cooker in combination with from 
one to four Screw Presses. The 
Cooker is mounted above and 
supported by the frame of the 
Screw Presses, hence no further 
foundations or supports are 
required. Feeders take the 
meats direct from the bottom 

of the Cooker a minimum 
distance to the open down- 
spouts of the Screw Presses, 

thus eliminating conveyors 

and elevators and the gir- 
culating, agitating and 
chilling of the freshly 

cooked meats. 


ONE 5-HIGH 85” FRENCH COOKER-DRYER MOUNTED ON THREE FRENCH SCREW PRESSES 


THIS EFFICIENT DESIGN RESULTS IN: 


e LOWER EXTRACTION e LOWER INSTALLATION COSTS 
e IMPROVED OIL QUALITY e LESS FLOOR SPACE 


e LESS POWER PER TON e A CLEANER, NEATER INSTALLATION 
e LOWER EQUIPMENT GOSTS @ GREATER COMPACTNESS FOR MORE 
CONVENIENT SUPERVISION 


The 7” diameter barrel of the French Screw Presses gives greater drainage and higher capacity per revolution of 
the shaft. 


French Screw Presses normally handle from 25 to 30 tons of cottonseed per 24 hours with resultant oil in eake 
between 314% to 444%. They may be easily and inexpensively speeded up to handle the meats from 40 to 50 tons 
at a few tenths higher extraction. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


MR. TOM R. BROOKE M. NEUMUNZ & SON, INC. MR. MICHAEL W. PASCHAL 
146 E. 17th Street N.E. 90 West St. 9510 Alta Mira Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia New York, N. Y. Dallas, Texas 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Multi-storage availability 
with ESSO HEXANE! 





-. 


When you specify ESSO HEXANE 
you get assured, prompt shipment 
directly from Baytown, Texas, or 
Bayonne, New Jersey. Quick delivery 


to your door in tank cars, tank trucks, 





or drums. Esso Hexane is always 


available— when you want it, where 





you want it! 


Controlled high quality helps produce larger profits with 
versatile, dependable Esso Solvents. FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





PETROLEUM SOLVENTS want further information on the 

specifications and characteristics of 
SOLD IN Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I, Conn., N. Y., N.J., Pa., Esso Hexane — write or call our of- 
Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. fice nearest you. Our technicians 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y 


delphia, Pa.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 


S. C.—Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON ESSO HEXANE FOR 


@ MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY —- can be shipped promptly from Bay- 
town, Texas, or Bayonne, N. J. 

@ MODERN HANDLING METHODS —separate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all Esso Solvent handling opera- 
tions. Prompt, efficient delivery to your doorstep is assured. 

@ UNIFORMITY — made in modern refineries from carefully selected 
crude oil sources. 


@ HIGH Oil RECOVERY — results from ‘‘balanced solvency.'’ Recovered 
oil has good color and refining properties. 


@ EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — narrow boiling range allows complete 
removal from extracted oil and meal 


@ PuRITY — high purity helps avoid non-recoverable residues. Low 
non-volatile content. 





If you have a solvents problem or 


Elizabeth, N. J.—Phila- will be glad to assist you. 
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Cummins Diesels 
do so many jobs-so much better 


~ 


Buses and on-highway trucks 


eeebecause they’re 


custom-builtto fit the job EE Sa Of high ay trucks, a - = 


crawler tractors Work boats, pleasure craft 


Lightweight, high-speed Diesels (50-550 hp) for these and many other uses 
ip J 


eee because they’re Rugged, lightweight, high-speed 


Cummins Diesels are at work 


) - 7 everywhere. Each engine is built ey 
B [ T/ twice. It’s assembled, run-in tested, ( 
J disassembled and inspected, then rN a 
— a reassembled and tested again. 4 ya 
| b This extra care in building, plus ss 
= Cummins exclusive fuel system 


ATSY and an efficient and expanding 
) / C service and parts organization, 


means minimum ‘down time’’, 
more power and profits for the 
user. See your Cummins dealer. 





Diesel power by 
CUMMINS 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation e Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. e Cable: Cumdiex 





(1-1-52) 


HIGH POINT, Cummins Diesel Sales & Service, Inc.: North Main Street Extension, High Point, North Carolina, Telephone 3702 and 6982. Authorized Sales & Service: Morehead 
City Yacht Basin, Morehead City, North Carolina . . . ATLANTA, Cummins Diesel of Georgia, Inc.: 1207 Howell Mill Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia, Telephone Elgin 5728 and 
5729. Authorized Sales & Service: A. & M. Garage, Savannah, Georgia; Georgia Supply Company, Sovannoh, Georgia BIRMINGHAM, Cummins Diesel Sales, Inc.: 609 North 
9th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama, Telephone 54-3327 MEMPHIS, Cummins Diesel Sales Corporation: 8!2 North Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee, Telephone 8-3156. Branch 
1525 Cherry Street, N.E., Knoxville, Tennessee .. . FORT WORTH, Cummins Sales & Service, Inc.: Mid-Continent Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas, Telephone FO.8785 and FA 
4485. Branches: 301 China Street, Abilene, Texas; 6220 Navigation Boulevard, Houston, Texas; Box 3672, 114 South Texas Street, Odessa, Texas: Box 367, Pharr, Texas; 411 North 
Scott, Wichita Falls, Texas; 1209 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas; 1700 Shrewsbury Road, New Orleans, Louisiana; 1308 North Market Street Shreveport, Louisiana; 1407 North 


e 


Broadway, Wichita, Kansas; 1350 Exchange Boulevard, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 1304 Philtower Building, Tulse, Oklahoma 
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VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 


REPUTATION Volume 53 April 12, 1952 Number 8 


GENUINE ; Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
SOUTHWESTERN plant at 3116 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


Rotor Lift 
Officers and Editorial Staff 


Reputation must be < , | RICHARD HAUGHTON B. P. RIDGWAY 
Chairman of the Board Vice-President and 
General Superintendent 


be purchased or hurried PP cry gen 
into being. Only the years GEORGE H. TRAYLOR seit . 
can confer it— | Executive Vice-President and a 


yeors of consistent, | Seeretary-Treataver FRED BAILEY 


dependable performance. | IVAN J. CAMPBELL 740 Jackson Place, N.W. 
|g | Vice-President and Editor Washington 6, D. C. 


earned. It cannot be had ¥ 


by claiming, . FE DICK HAUGHTON, Jr. 
President and Advertising Manager 


Rotor Lift's reputation 


has been twenty-seven o 


years in the making. 
Official Magazine of: 


National Cottonseed Products Association 
Nationa) Cotten Ginners’ Association Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association Ginners’ Association 
Arizona Ginners’ Association New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association Association 
California Cotton Ginners’ Association Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ A iati T Cotton Ginners’ Association 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association Texas Cetton Ginners’ Association 





The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press ss she Offectal Magazine of the foregoing asso- 
csations for official communications ang mews releases, bus the associations are in 
no way responsible for the editorial expressions of polscies contained herein. 


Subscription Rates: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7; foreign $3.50 per year. 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas 


The Cover | PRESS ve &| 


WHETHER the lamb is hungry 
or just wants to get a conversa- 
tion going is not too important. 
The lad, though, seems a little 
uncertain of his companion’s in- 
tentions, whatever they are. Any- 
way, lad and lamb both came 
away from the brief encounter 
none the worse for wear. 





Photo by Bob Taylor 


BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 
P. 0. BOX 1217 READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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This Diesel 





gives big gins more power 


Performance of two earlier General Motors engine units for the extra power needed to pull 
Diesels (first a Single 6 and then a Twin 6) in additional cleaning equipment. For details—see 
their other gins led Brooks Gin, Inc. to install the | your nearest GM Diesel distributor or dealer. 

GM Diesel Quad—the last word in flexible, eco- DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 
nomical, dependable “big gin” power. Moreand GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 
more ginners are turning to GM Diesel multiple- SINGLE ENGINES...32 to 275 H.P. MULTIPLE UNITS...Up to 800 H.P. 


Gy 
DIESEL 
POWER 


/t pays to Standardize on 
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ASSURES 
LONGER 

LIFE FOR 
BEARINGS G3 





Wherever you have high-speed, grease-lubricated ball or roller bear- 
ings, lubricate them with Texaco Regal Starfak. You'll get better 
performance, longer bearing life, lower maintenance costs. 

Texaco Regal Starfak is a premium-quality lubricant much higher 
in resistance to oxidation, separation and leakage than ordinary 
greases; and it retains its stability in storage as well as in use. Texaco 
Regal Starfak is also heat resistant and can be used at high operating 
temperatures. It stays in the bearings, giving longer lasting protection. 
Easy to apply . . . economical to use. 

To lubricate enclosed gears, use Texaco Meropa Lubricant. It has 
extreme pressure properties that assure greater protection and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you increase the operating 
efficiency of all your equipment, and reduce your costs. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Anti-friction bearing revolving at 3,750 r.p.m. — motion stopped by strobo- 
scopic photography! Grease temperature at time picture was taken was 
above 250°F. Note how Texaco Regal Starfak completely floods the retainer 
and moving parts. You can get the same protection for your anti-friction 


bearings by using Texaco Regal Starfak. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels | 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring “MILTON: "BERLE on sleitiien every Tuesday night. See newspaper et time and station. 
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A Veteran Observer in 
the Nation’s Capital 
Speaks Bluntly about 


What’s 


Wrong 


In Washington 


honor you do me in inviting me to 

address this association today. I took 
an early liking to ginners. Back when 
this century was in its ‘teens, I pulled 
many a sack down a Texas cotton row. 
One of my proudest accomplishments was 
that I once picked more than 400 pounds 
of cotton in one day. I liked to ride the 
cotton wagon to the gin, and especially 
the one where the ;ginner, ir Fairlee, 
bought dinner for everyone on the yard 
at noon. 

Life and the world were rather simple, 
it seemed, in those days. A quiet, studious 
Princeton college professor was in the 
White House and the doughboys were in 
Europe making the world safe for de- 
mocracy. We farmed as best we knew 
how and managed as well as we could 
by relying on our own efforts. There 
were no government farm programs, no 
subsidies, no guaranteed prices, no price 
ceilings, and I do not recall a govern- 
ment man ever coming to the farm. Taxes 
were not high and we never heard about 
any government debt. 

We voted the straight Democratic tick- 
et because, of course, the Republican 
party was run by Wall Street . .. and 
we knew that Wall Street was where the 
wicked bankers lived. Communism was 
unheard of and there were no govern- 
ment scandals and congressional inves- 
tigations. Cotton was 10 to 15 cents a 
pound and you could buy a good pair of 
shoes for 2 or 3 dollars. The chicken 
peddler came around every now and then 
in his wagon loaded with many beauti- 
ful and desirable things for which you 
could exchange chickens and eggs. 

Things have gotten rather complicated 
since then. The world isn’t nearly as 
much fun, though it may be more ex- 
citing. The other day I registered at a 
hotel in a little New England town. The 
bellhop noticed that I signed the register 
as being from Washington. As he took 
my bags up in the elevator he asked: 
“How is Harry?” All right, I guess, I 
said. “You darn right he is,” the boy said 
with enthusiasm I hardly expected in that 
stronghold of Republicanism. “Folks,” he 
said, “bellyache about $2 beef. What the 
hell, I got the $2.” 

He wasn’t worried about a thing. He 
was a member of the union, with the 
power of the Federal government back 


| AM DEEPLY appreciative of the 
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FRED BAILEY 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 








a THE AUTHOR DELIVERED the accompanying address at 
the annual convention of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
in Dallas on March 31. He pulled no punches in a sharp denun- 
ciation of corruption in Washington. But, he rightly charges, 
there is guilt among the people, too; and if we are to clean out 
Washington we first must wash away our own sins.—ED. 
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of it. The government assured him a min- 
imum wage while he worked. If he lost 
his job the government would pay him 
for not working. If he grows old without 
saving anything, the government will pay 
him for that, too. Of course, if he should 
happen to make a little money, he’d have 
to pay a good portion of it to the gov- 
ernment. 

He is perfectly content to be a bellhop. 
He has no ambition to work hard, save 
his money and some day own the hotel. 
Our new form of society has dulled, if 
not killed, in him the two most priceless 
qualities which built this nation—ambi- 
tion and personal intiative. He doesn’t 
feel hopeless or frustrated. He has, or 
thinks he has, security. He may live his 
entire life without contributing anything 
worth while to the wealth or strength 
of the nation. He may leave in it little 
of lasting value. 

I talked that evening to a large farm 
group—the Rhode Island Agricultural 
Conference. I talked about government 
controls, and the great centralization of 
power in Washington. I said that as 
farmers become more and more depend- 
ent upon Washington, they must look to 
Washington also for their orders on how 
to farm, when and where to sell and at 
what price. They must expect to be told 
what and how much to produce. They 
must expect to take their orders from 
government bureaucrats. 
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I assumed that if there was one place 
in America where that spirit of rugged 
individualism and independence was un- 
shaken, it must be among the hardy, 
Yankee farmers of New England. They 
listened politely, but when I sat down I 
knew that it was “no sale.” Afterward 
one of the farmers came up to put me 
straight. “Young fellow,” he said, “I’ve 
been farming here in Rhode Island for 
40 years. I can remember when we didn’t 
have any farm programs. When we sold 
our produce we took whatever the fellows 
in the city offered us, and sometimes 
they almost stole it from us. Now, the 
government helps me get a good price. 
And I get government payments that 
help me build up the farm. I’m a darned 
sight better off than I was before we 
had government farm programs. If con- 
trols help me make a better living on my 
farm I am all for them.” 

My answer was that government con- 
trols do very little for farmers, that 
farmers cannot through their own or- 
ganizations do for themselves at least 
equally well. For several years we had 
a potato price support program. Farmers 
were told how many acres they could 
plant in potatoes each year. They planted 
within the goals, but they put the rows 
closer together, added more fertilizer and 
sprayed to kill the bugs. We had bumper 
potato crops and the government bought 
and destroyed millions of bushels. The 
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cost was close to half a billion dollars. 
Finally, the potato growers persuaded 
Congress in 1950 to order the potato pro- 
gram abandoned. Growers knew pretty 
well how many potatoes the market 
would absorb at a reasonable price, and 
so they cut their acreage and put some 


elimination of hundreds of government 
employees formerly needed to administer 
the program. 

I am not saying that we can dispense 
with all farm programs. What I am try- 
ing to drive home is the idea that farm- 
ers can be better managers of their own 


business, without heavy cost to the treas- 
ury, than any government bureaucrat 
sitting behind a desk in Washington. 
Farmers have done it in farm credit, and 
they can do it in production and mar- 
keting. We need to go one step further 
and make the farmer-owned credit sys- 
tem also farmer-managed and operated. 
I am sure that all of you are sufficiently 
familiar with government red tape and 
regulations in your business to recognize 
the waste, and often absurdities, of 
Washington interference. 

Those who still think 


of the land into other crops. The result 
was that the supply of potatoes was 
brought into line with demand and prices 
reached parity for the first time in years. 
And the acres taken out of potatoes, in- 
stead of being wasted, produced other 
foods that we need. 

The result: Consumers are getting 
potatoes at a fair price; growers are 
making a reasonable profit; we quit de- 
stroying valuable food, and government 
spending is cut by many millions of dol- 
lars a year. It is saving by not buying 
potatoes to be destroyed, and also by the 


they can get 


OR GINNING COTTON DON’T 
LOWER QUALITY STANDARDS/ 


HINDOO 


2 POUNDS, 21-POUNDS TARE 


SAGGING 


will help you build a reputation 
for good ginning. Generations 
of ginners have depended upon 
HINDOO for outstanding qual- 
ity—performance—durability — 
economy. Wrap your bales with 
HINDOO. 








SG cay MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 
* ATLANTA + BOSTON + GALVESTON * MEMPHIS * SAN FRANCISCO> 
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something for nothing from Washington 
are not being honest with themselves. We 
can never get back from Washington as 
much as we pay into it. 

The United States is a great nation 
today only because for more than 200 
years men and women gave to it more 
than they took out of it. 

Driven by personal initiative and am- 
bition ... the profit motive of capitalism, 
if you prefer . . . they cleared the for- 
ests, turned the sod of the plains, built 
railroads and highways, constructed great 
cities and universities. Men and women 
did that . not the government. They 
took the risk, pitting their labor, skill 
and money against the chances of failure. 
Some made fortunes . . . but others lost 
their shirts. But, the important thing is 
they built America ...a free America. 

I am sure that most of you can remem- 
ber the pre-Hoover America. It was by 
no means perfect. It had many growing 
pains. Some people were rich and some 
were poor. Big business built monopolies 
and suppressed competition. We enacted 
anti-trust laws, and created public utili- 
ties commissions to regulate transporta- 
tion and other things. 

I am not going to become nostalgic 
for the good old days. I would not want 
to return to them, and I doubt if many 
of you would want to. Materially, Amer- 
ica has changed and, I believe, mostly 
for the better. But it has been at a rather 
terrifying price. Twenty years ago we 
went through a crippling economic ill- 
ness. Momentarily, we lost faith in our- 
selves and in our way of life. 

We turned then down the road that 
leads steadily toward a managed econ- 
omy. We have not had the courage or 
the strength to turn back. And few of 
us have the courage to face up to where 
it is leading us. If we do not have a 
trend toward socialism in America today, 
I defy anyone to tell me what socialism 
What socialism but a managed 
economy, a redistribution of wealth 
through high taxes and government 
spending? A system in which the reward 
for personal initiative, hard work and 
savings is largely denied, or made unat- 
tractive, by exorbitantly high taxes, and 
wasteful government spending. The in- 
centive is dulled by the promise that the 
government will take care of us in near- 
ly all emergencies, including idleness and 
old age. 

In the past 20 years our economic free- 
doms have been whittled away, one by 
one. This has been done by an increas- 
ingly powerful bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton. In 1932 we had fewer than 100 gov- 
ernment bureaus, agencies and commis- 
sions. Today we have more than 1,000 
practically every one of them created to 
control something or someone. History 
teaches us that, without exception, when 
a people lose their economic freedom, 
they eventually lose all freedom. 

Corruption in official Washington is 
but a passing headline in the newspapers. 
It is a pimple that is fed by the great 
inner sore of a new—to us—philosophy 
of government. That philosophy is based 
on the contention that our economy— 
business, labor and agriculture—can best 
be managed by Washington. Under the 
pretense of one emergency after another 
for 20 years the bureaucrats have cajoled 
Congress into giving them more and more 
power, We have become less and less a 
democracy and more and more a totali- 
tarian state. Those who protest are ac- 
cused of being against the national in- 
terest. (Continued on Page 64) 
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Industry’s BEST SOURCE for 


Bucket Elevators and Screw Conveyors 


LINK-BELT offers you the most 
diversified line of both... plus 
wide engineering experience 


Ger the right bucket elevators and screw con- 
veyors for your requirements. Actually, it may 
be simpler than you think. For, whether your 
material is sticky ... friable... hot... or 
abrasive — there’s a Link-Belt design to move 


it with the highest possible efficiency. 


Link-Belt builds many types and sizes of en- 
closed conveying equipment — the widest range 
of bucket elevators, screw conveyors and Bulk- 
Flo elevator-conveyors. And all are accurately 
made to assure smooth operation, long life. 

Take advantage of Link-Belt’s quality line and 
materials handling experience. Our engineers 
will be glad to help you come up with the right 


answers to your conveying and elevating needs. 


© eee 
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Continuous bucket elevator 
delivers high capacities at 
lower speeds. Ideal for 


friable materials 


Two Link-Belt Screw Conveyors 
and a Link-Belt Bucket Elevator 
move large volumes of cotton- 
seed at an Illinois oil mill. 


Helicoid or sectional conveyor screws—for general screw 
conveyor applications—may also be furnished in the 
metal and finish best suited to your purpose and with 
components selected from the most complete line 











BUCKET ELEVATORS and SCREW CONVEYORS 


\INK-BELT COMPANY: Atlanta, Dallas 1, New Orleans 12, St. Louis 1, Charlotte 2, N. C., Baltimore 18, Birmingham 3, Hous- 
ton 1, Jacksonville 2. Distributors Throughout the South. 12,350-8 
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A Descriptive and Illustrated Book 


On Vegetable Oil Extraction Equipment 


Here it is... a 52 page, well illustrated, informative extraction 


equipment book—just off the press .. . the latest information on 
the Expeller*, Exsolex* and Solvent Extraction processes. In this 


extraction equipment book, you'll find an unequalled selection 
of quality oil mill equipment, including flow sheets of the various 
processes, results to be expected, capacities of equipment, data 


on auxiliary oil mill equipment... screening tanks, oil cooling 
systems, flakers, roller mills, etc. This book is especially prepared 


to help you over many hurdles in designing new oil mills, expand- 
ing existing mills, or bringing your present equipment up to date. 
Those interested in oil milling find this beautifully illustrated 
Anderson extracting book a welcome addition to their technical 
library. A complimentary copy will be sent at your request. 
THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
* Cleveland 2, Ohio 


1941 West 96th Street 
*Trade Marks Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. and in Foreign Countries 


ANDERSON | 


EXPELLERS* « SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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Supplies of Peanuts 
Lower This Year 


Stocks of peanuts in off-farm posi- 
tions on Feb. 29 totaled 902 million 
pounds, equivalent farmers’ stock basis, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This is 9 percent smaller 
than holdings of 990 million pounds at 
the end of February 1951 but about 36 
percent larger than stocks in all posi- 
tions on Feb. 28, 1950. Stocks of cleaned 
peanuts are 24 percent smaller than on 
Feb. 28, 1951. Holdings of farmers’ 
stoek peanuts totaled 726 million pounds, 
9 percent smaller than stocks of 800 mil- 
lion pounds last year. 


e Milling Operations Continue at Low 
Level — Milling of farmers’ stock pea- 
nuts through Feb. 29 of the 1951-52 sea- 
son totaled 713 million pounds, 27 per- 
cent less than the 974 million pounds 
milled to this date last season and the 
smallest quantity milled to this date 
since the 1941-42 season. Cleaning and 
shelling operations totaled 618 million 
pounds milled during this period last 
year. Crushing of farmers’ stock pea- 
nuts totaled 104 million pounds to the 
end of February 1952 or about three 
times the quantity crushed to this date 
last season. 


e Disappearance of Shelled Peanuts 
Lower Than Usual—The disappearance 
of shelled peanuts, all grades, through 
Feb. 29 of the 1951-52 season totaled 
395 million pounds, 27 percent less than 
during this period last season and the 
smallest disappearance during a com- 
parable period of any season since 1941- 
42. The disappearance of shelled oil stock 


peanuts totaled 69 million pounds, or 
only about one-third as much during 
this period last season. The disappear- 
ance of edible grade shelled peanuts to 
Feb. 29 totaled 327 million pounds com- 
pared with 350 million pounds to the 
end of February 1951. The total quan- 
tity of shelled peanuts reported used in 
all products during this period was 
about 4 percent more than used during 
the same period last year. 


Council Urges a Planned 


Insect Control Program 

Some of the most valuable advice avail- 
able to farmers seeking high yields of 
cotton in 1952 is contained in their state 
recommendations for cotton insect con- 
trol, the National Cotton Council points 
out. 

Urging that insect control programs 
be planned now, with these recommenda- 
tions as a basis, the Council notes that 
by following these guides, farmers can 
avoid wasting insecticides and at the 
same time fight more effectively the 
many enemies of cotton. 

At the end of the 1951 season, an en- 
tomologist of the Extension Service, 
USDA, declared: 

“There were growers who used insec- 
ticides properly in 1950 and became over- 
ly enthusiastic in 1951. There were farm- 
ers who used insecticides unnecessarily 
in 1951 to forestall losses such as they 
experienced in 1950 when they failed to 
use insecticides. 

“These situations not only wasted in- 
secticides but, because they were used in 
some cases where they weren’t needed, 
the grower fared no better than his 


neighbor who used little or no insec- 
ticides. 

“Our 1952 control program will at- 
tempt to get control measures of such 
growers in gear with cotton insect pop- 
ulations; also to help all cotton growers 
in perfecting their method of scouting 
and interpreting their data in terms of 
control measures needed.” 

The value of following the recommen- 
dations of state entomologists is evi- 
denced in increased yields in all areas 
where insects threaten the crop, the 
Council adds. 


U.S. Peanut and Peanut Oil 
Exports Increase in 1951 


U.S. exports of peanuts and peanut 
oil in 1951 amounted to approximately 
149,320 short tons in terms of unshelled 
nuts. This is an increase of over one- 
third from the 1950 volume but 60 per- 
cent less than the record high tonnage 
exported in 1949. Total shipments in 
1951 represented 15 percent of 1950 
production whereas the all-time high of 
1949 represented one-third of the record 
production of 1948. 

The 1951 tonnage included 24,995 tons 
of shelled peanuts, 1,587 of unshelled 
nuts and 31,969 tons of peanut oil. Al- 
most 70 percent of the shelled peanuts 
and 80 percent of the oil, or an aggre- 
gate of 76 percent of the over-all total 
in terms of unshelled nuts, went to 
Europe. Aside from that sold to Eu- 
rope, the largest volume of shelled pea- 
nuts—6,856 tons—was sent to Formosa 
and the largest quantity of oil—4,288 
tons—went to Canada. 








DALLAS, TEXAS ° 


MORE PROFIT FOR THE GINNER! 


This Cross Sectional View of a Cen- 
Tennial Centrifugal Lint Cleaner tells 
the story. 


Leaf particles, pin trash and motes are 
removed from the Lint Cotton without 
any loss of spinnable lint. 


Grades are raised from one-half to a 
full grade on rough, hand - picked or 
mechanically harvested cotton. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Write for Bulletin 51-L 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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© Poisons Not Moving 


AT THE TIME an insect outbreak oc- 
curs a ton of insecticide in a processor’s 
warehouse can’t kill a single, solitary 
bug. Insect control is a precise sort of 
thing and the poisons must be on the 
farm or within quick reach on the 
dealer’s shelf when the bugs appear. 

Insecticides have not been moving 
from processors to dealers and farmers 
—and they are not moving now. This 
delay in consumer purchasing is build- 
ing up a backlog of demand which is 
sure to bring on an acute shortage as 
soon as active poisoning begins. 

One manufacturer of technical ma- 
terial pointed out this week that poisons 
must move to dealers and consumers in 
the next three or four weeks or “we 
will all be behind the 8-ball.” 

We are going to have to fight insects 
this year and if ginners and crushers 
will put a little pressure on the farmer 
to put in a reasonable supply maybe 
we can ease the situation somewhat, If 
this is done we shall avoid a mad 
scramble for supplies at the time they 
are needed most. 


© Nearly a Million Acres 


THROUGH APRIL 5 permits had been 
issued to Rio Grande Valley farmers in 
three counties totaling 942,201 acres, 
highest in the Valley’s history. This com- 
pares with 872,625 acres under permit 
in 1951. : 

Cameron county led in total acreage 
under permit, with 384,675 acres, fol- 
lowed closely by Hidalgo County with 
376,283 acres. In Willacy County a total 
of 181,243 acres were under permit. 

Permits had been issued to 2,953 
farmers in Cameron County, to 3,730 
farmers in Hidalgo County and 891 in 
Willacy County. 

Normal planting deadline is March 
31, but it was extended to April 15 be- 
cause of the prolonged drouth in the Val- 
ley. It is reported that approximately 
70 percent of the Valley acreage had 
been planted to April 5, and much of 
the cotton is up in spite of the lack of 
rain. 


© Cotton Insect Situation 


WHAT DOES the cotton insect situation 
look like right now? 

In the Rio Grande Valley bug activ- 
ity picked up considerably during 
the past week, with most of the em- 
phasis on the early appearance of the 
boll weevil. Thrips increased slowly and 
aphids were reported to be rather abund- 
ant in fields near Brownsville, Mission 
and Weslaco. 

Cutworms are still 
and red spiders are present in some 
fields. Fleahoppers, rapid plant bugs 
and green stink bugs have been found in 
small numbers in widely scattered fields. 
Some bollworms have been found, too. 
As for the boll weevil, one report said, 


causing damage 
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“This is probably the heaviest, earliest 
appearance” of that pest in several 
years. 

Spring boll weevil counts at 20 loca- 
tions in Madison Parish, Louisiana 
ranged from 0 to 4,598 live bugs per 
acre of ground trash. Fall counts ranged 
from 0 to 9,430 live weevils per acre 
going into hibernation. Average was 629 
per acre for spring count, 1,367 for the 
fall. There was a 46 percent winter sur- 
vival of weevils. 

As compared to other years, there are 
seven years when the number of weevils 
coming through the winter was greater. 
There are nine years when the number 
of weevils which survived the winter 
was smaller than this spring. 

Gordon Barnes, Arkansas Extension 
entomologist, comments: “As to the pos- 
sibility of a buildup, hot humid weather 
can alway cause a high buildup from 
just a few weevils. The year 1948 can 
be used as an example. The trash ex- 
aminations showed 177 live weevils to 
the acre of ground trash in the spring 
of that year. By the end of the season 
boll weevils had taken much of the top 
crop and were very widespread, ready 
to do their damage in 1949.” 


© California Stays Up 


CALIFORNIA, the country’s second 
largest cotton-growing state, will plant 
at least as much—maybe more—cotton 
as last year if current predictions are 
borne out. Last year an estimated 1,290,- 
000 acres were planted. High acre yields 
and mechanization in California make 
cotton a very attractive crop at current 
prices and farmers are not inclined to 
curtail acreage as many plan to do in 
other sections of the Belt. 


© Cotton Supply 


BY AUGUST, a cotton expert warned 
last week, the cotton supply in the U.S. 
may be the smallest in 20 years. He is 
Dr. A. B. Cox, University of Texas pro- 
fessor and cotton expert for the school’s 
Bureau of Business Research. 

Cox points out that 1946 and 1948 
were the only years out of the last 15 
in which cotton supplies have been lower 
at this time of year than now. Too, he 
said, consumption and exports so far 
this year are about 600,000 bales ahead 
of the corresponding period in 1951. 


© More Rain-Making 


THE RAIN-MAKERS lost face in Texas 
last year and many people wrote them 
off as impertinent folks who ought to 
let nature take its course. 

But when the land is powder-dry and 
prospects of getting moisture are dim, 
there is a tendency to make another try. 
So, last week when the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley Rain Increasing Asso- 
ciation met at Weslaco, Texas, it was de- 
cided to carry on the project. 

What plan to follow was not decided 
finally. Last year’s results, association 
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directors admitted, were not satisfac- 
tory. It is said the association may 
hire local pilots to make a try at seed- 
ing clouds that just won’t give with the 
moisture, or employ the _ professional 
rainmakers. 

A new wrinkle may be added this 
year. In Australia, it is reported, rain 
increasers have had considerable suc- 
cess “milking” low clouds. You milk a 
cloud, it seems, by sprinkling it with 
water. 


© Castor Beans in the Valley 


EVEN THOUGH Texas’ Rio Grande 
Valley is planting the biggest cotton 
acreage in its history this year, there 
is still plenty of room for other cash 
crops such as castor beans. 

The government is asking for a con- 
siderable increase in castor bean acre- 
age because the oil is badly needed in the 
war effort. No reports are available as to 
acreage planned in the Valley, but in- 
dications are that a number of farm- 
ers are interested in the crop. 


° McGill Back 


IT’S GOOD TO KNOW Louis McGill is 
back at Bennettsville after 10 weeks at 
Hot Springs for treatment of an arth- 
ritic condition. Louis is executive secre- 
tary of the Carolinas Ginners Associa- 
tion and last week got back into harness 
with an issue of the organization’s bul- 
letin, called Cotton Talk. We know at! 
Carolinas ginners are happy that their 
popular secretary is much better. We 
are, too, Louis. 


© Mexican Labor 


IT WAS REPORTED from Washing- 
ton late this week that negotiations 
with Mexico for a new bracero contract 
will open April 16 in Miami. The present 
contract expires May 12 and it is under- 
stood the U.S. has asked for a 30-day 
extension. The American representatives 
at the negotiations are being urged not 
to agree to provisions that would result 
in Mexican workers receiving more pay 
for their services than domestic work- 
ers. Another thing to watch for is a 
possible move to pay Mexican cotton 
pickers on an hourly basis. Meantime, 
the British Embassy in Washington has 
been asked if West Indian workers 
might not be brought to the Midsouth 
to help harvest the 1952 cotton crop. It 
is understood the Embassy has made 
tentative plans in that direction, but 
other details are not yet available. 


Kellogg Enters Cottonseed 


Crushing, Ginning Field 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., one of the country’s largest pro- 
ducers of vegetable oils, has announced 
its entry into the cottonseed crushing 
field in California. The company pre- 
viously has confined its operations to 
the production of linseed, soybean, coco- 
nut and castor oils. 

It is reported Kellogg will enlarge its 
existing processing plant at Long Beach, 
Calif., and construct gins at El Centro 
and Calipatria, in the Imperial Valley. 
A delinting plant will also be built at 
Calipatria. Cottonseed will be processed 
at the enlarged Long Beach plant, with 
facilities for handling 200 tons of seed 
per day. 
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RMA Recommendations 





Advisory Committee 
Makes Its Report 


a= RMA Cotton and Cottonseed 
Advisory Committee recommends 
that pink bollworm and extra 
long - staple cotton research be 
given high priority. 


Because of the emergency conditions 
created by spread of the pink bollworm 
into new cotton-producing areas, the 
RMA Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory 
Committee has recommended to USDA 
that extra high priority in the investi- 
gations on cotton production be given 
to basic research on this pest. The 
group also has selected for extra high 
priority work in the marketing field to 
develop equipment and methods for con- 
ditioning, cleaning, and handling extra 
long-staple cotton in connection with 
roller-ginning. 

All work now under way was re- 
viewed in detail and evaluated against 
the problems of the cotton industry, at 
the annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., March 31-April 2. The Committee, 
which represents all segments of the cot- 
ton industry, suggested some shifts in 
the going work, and earmarked in its 
recommendations those problems which 
should be given expanded or increased 
attention. Looking toward the fiscal year 
1954, numerous recommendations were 
made for new or additional work. 

A resolution stating that the group is 
impressed by the progress being made 
in USDA’s cotton research program des- 
pite limited funds, was followed by a 
recommendation that USDA seek to ob- 
tain additional money for research. The 
Committe states that increased produc- 
tivity, which is made possible by re- 
search is needed both as a national de- 
fense measure and as a means of meet- 
ing needs created by the growing pop- 
ulation. Establishment of a contingency 
or revloving funds within the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration also is 
suggested to give more flexibility in 
meeting emergency research needs. 

The Committee operates under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 and 
advises USDA on research and related 
service activities pertaining to cotton and 
cottonseed through its connection with 
the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion. 

In evaluating current work, the Com- 
mittee gave special attention to studies 
of foreign market outlets for cotton and 
recommended that this work be restored 
to previous levels or above as soon as 
funds would permit. 


e Production—Recommendations for new 
or additional work in production, in ad- 
dition to the basic research on the pink 
bollworm, are listed in order of pri- 
ority: Fundamental studies of the phy- 
siological aspects of precision produc- 
tion of cotton, with attention to cotton 
leaf response to defoliants and to adap- 
tation of chemical weed control to cotton 
culture; insects of seedling cotton and 
their control; acceleration of cotton 
genetics and breeding investigations by 
producing more than one generation in 
a year; spider mites and their control; 
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development of inter-species cottons; 
tobacco budworm, yellow-striped Army 
worm, fall Army worm, and other lar- 
vae of this class that attack cotton; 
evaluation of genetic and breeding be- 
havior of wild and cultivated cotton 
strains as sources of new and improved 
properties in American cotton; control 
measures for verticillium wilt; and me- 
chanical harvesting of extra long-staple 
cotton, 


e Utilization—lIn utilization research on 
cotton fibers, the Committee recommends, 
in order of priority, the following new 
or additional work: Evaluation of inter- 
species cotton; durability in consumer 
use of special finishes applied to cotton 
and cotton fabric; mercerization of cot- 
ton fibers without tension; improvement 
of bleaching practices for home laun- 
dries; extension of studies in relative 
merits of various types of clothing con- 
struction details in garments; study of 
the surface of cotton fiber in relation 
to soil retention; use of inorganic de- 
posits and reaction products to modify 
the properties of cotton; production of 
more even picker lap; spinning drafts 
for maximum uniformity for coarse, 
medium, and fine yarns; effect of doub- 
ling on uniformity of yarns; cotton fi- 
bers and fabrics of reduced water ab- 
sorbency; study of the deteriorating in- 
fluence of cotton fiber swelling and de- 
swelling; fiber-moisture balance in re- 
lation to apparel comfort; spinning 
blends of cottons which have different 
fiber characteristics; investigation of 
relationship between the stress-strain 
properties of cotton yarns and weaving 
performance; centrifugal spinning; bulk 
measurement of tensile elastic proper- 
ties; methods of reducing waste in the 
card; study of compressional properties 
of cotton bulk fiber; and effect of rel- 
ative humidity on nep formation. In 
utilization of cottonseed, the Committee 
suggests that new work be considered in 
the field of pelleting cottonseed meal 
for feed. 


e Marketing—In addition to the research 
on handling extra long-staple cotton in 
roller ginning, other new marketing 
work recommended is: Viscometric tech- 
niques for evaluation of fiber damage 
to cotton during ginning and associated 
processing; equipment and methods for 
removing grass, vines and other ma- 
terial from mechanically harvested cot- 
ton; causes and prevention of fire losses 
at gin, compresses, and warehouses; ef- 
ficiency and costs of manufacturing 
cotton and wool products; additional 
buying guides for the family’s clothing 
composed wholly or in part of cotton; 
ways and means of eliminating rolling 
or big-ended cotton bales; a homemakers’ 
manual on buying cotton fabrics in retail 
markets; and recovery of waste heat 
at cotton gins. 


e Cottonseed—Labor requirements in the 
cottonseed crushing industry in rela- 
tion to processing methods and costs; 
use of power in cottonseed crushing; 
marketing risks in relation to costs of 
cottonseed processing; a pilot study to 
develop new basic data and market in- 
formation on production, utilization, and 
prices of oilseeds, fats and oils, and their 
products; and adjustment of present oil 
mill facilities to new processing equip- 
ment and techniques are recommended 
for study. 

Members present were: Harry Cald- 
well (chairman), North Carolina State 
Grange, Greensboro, N. C.; Roy Davis, 
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Plains Cooperative Gins, Inc., Lubbock, 
Texas; L. Durand, Chickasha Cotton 
Oil Co., Hobart, Okla.; T. H. Gregory, 
National Cottonseed Products Assoc., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Burris C. Jackson, Jack- 
son and Co., Hillsboro, Texas; Robert 
C. Jackson, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, Inc., Washington; J. 
Russel Kennedy, California Cotton Co- 
operative Assoc., Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Aubrey L. Lockett, Vernon, Texas; H. F. 
Ohlendorf, Osceola, Ark.; Dr. Charles 
R. Sayre, Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, 
Miss.; Elwood H. Smith, Casa Grande, 
Ariz.; John H. Todd, National Cotton 
Compress and Cotton Warehouse Assoc., 
Washington; H. L. Wingate, Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation, Macon, Ga. 
Two members, Harry S. Baker, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif.; 
and M. Ear! Heard, West Point Manufac- 
turing Co., Shawmut, Ala., were unable 
to be present. Maurice R. Cooper, of the 
Agricultural Research Administration, is 
executive secretary. 


Hercules Insect Control 
Film Is Available 


Hercules Powder Company’s new color 
movie, “Cotton Insects and Their Con- 
trol,” is winning praise from agricul- 
tural leaders wherever it is shown, The 
16mm sound film is in the hands of 
toxaphene representatives and Exten- 
sion entomologists throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt. With 50 prints available, farm- 
ers in every cotton community will have 
an opovortunity to learn more about the 
benefits of insect control. 

Most of the film is devoted to inter- 
views with cotton farmers, and their 
personal experiences are recounted in 
the words of the Southwest, Mississippi 
Valley, the Southeast, and Far West. 
Bankers, ginners, and other cotton peo- 
ple are interviewed in a factual, down- 
to-earth manner. The basic message that 
each one carries away after seeing the 
film is that insect control pays off. 

The movie was produced with the co- 
operation of state and federal author- 
ities to fill a definite need in the cotton 
program. It is introduced by Prof. R. W. 
Harned of USDA’s Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine. Prints may 
be borrowed through Hercules branch 
offices in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco; 
by writing to the home office in Wil- 
mington, Del.; or by contacting the Ex- 
tension entomologists in the major cot- 
ton-producing states. 


Extension Service Names 
New Assistant Director 


Paul V. Kepner has been appointed 
assistant director of the Extension Serv- 
ice, USDA. The position had been held 
by Walter A. Conway, who retired 
March 31. 

Kepner came to the Extension Serv- 
ice from Cornell University in 1934 to 
serve as an extension economist. He 
served, also, as acting chief of the di- 
vision of subject-matter in 1945 during 
the absence of the chief on foreign 
assignment and has been acting chief of 
the Division of Field Coordination since 
July 1951. Kepner was born and reared 
on a farm in Howard County, near Con- 
verse, Ind. He received his undergrad- 
uate training at Purdue University. 
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Alabama Manufacturers 





Cotton Textile Men 
Hold Annual Meet 


a Alabama Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association hears Robert C. 
Jackson of Washington explain 
why the nation’s economy has 
reached a leveling-off point. 


Three major developments today indi- 
cate that the nation’s economy has 
reached a leveling-off point, and that 
should prove reassuring news to the tex- 
tile industry. 

Those developments were outlined by 
Robert C. Jackson, of Washington, D. C., 
executive vice-president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, at the 
fourteenth annual convention of the Ala- 
bama Cotton Manufacturers Association 
in Biloxi, Miss., early this month. 

Those developments, he said, are: (1) 
Consumers no longer have a heavy in- 
ventory of goods on hand; (2) depart- 
ment store stocks are once more back in 
control, and (3) in some important seg- 
ments of the economy increased activity 
is already evident. 

Outlining the problems which have con- 
fronted the textile industry shorter 
work weeks, dropping employment and 
sharply sagging prices—the ACMI ex- 
ecutive said the current depression is 
unique in that it consists almost entirely 
of unfavorable price and marketing fac- 
tors. 

However, he continued, there is much 
evidence to support the view that in this 
nation the readjustments from the recent 
inflationary spree are well along toward 
completion. Activity in the economy as 
a whole continues on a high level but in- 
flationary expansion is no longer ap- 
parent. 

Jackson cited a new set of Federal 
Reserve Board figures which show now a 
decline in both department store stocks 
and wholesale prices. The February index 
for department store stocks fell to 116, 
compared with a peak of 138, or a de- 
cline of 16 percent. The index of depart- 
ment store stocks and that of wholesale 
prices beth have the same base period, 
1947-49 (which equals an index figure of 
100) and thus are comparable. 

The February comparison is: Prices, 
111.7; stocks (measured in dollar vol- 
ume), 116. Since the overall stock valua- 
tion could scarcely reflect the lower 
prices of the current month, he pointed 
out, the valuations would probably be 
centered on January when the price in- 
dex was 118.2. Consequently, it is al- 
most certain that the physical volume 
of department store stocks, if measured 
by replacement valuation, would be less 
than indicated by the above figure. 

“I believe that this comparison estab- 
lishes beyond doubt that average inven- 
tory adjustment is about complete,” the 
speaker declared. These reduced inven- 
tories, he emphasized, have not stemmed 
from any buying spree but result from 
the painful adjustments of deflation. 

Jackson said the reports of the volume 
of scare buying by consumers had been 
“creatly exaggerated” and that their 
chief significance was in the psychologi- 
cal effect they had on heavy buying by 
department stores and other retailers. 
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Those industries which have made their 
adjustments the hard way, the speaker 
stated, “know from their own experience 
that if inflation is to be resumed, it can 
hardly occur except through political ac- 
tion which is designed to bring it about.” 
But he pointed to the steel industry wage 
increases which have been approved by 
the Wage Stabilization Board just when 
the cost of living has turned downward. 
If such increases are permitted to go into 
effect, he declared, they could very likely 
initiate demands for a nationwide adop- 
tion of the same wage pattern and thus 
lead again to another disastrous round 
of inflation. 

The Alabama association elected as its 
new president Joe L. Jennings, of Lanett, 
executive vice-president of the West Point 
Manufacturing Co., succeeding D. H. 
Morris, III, president of Geneva Cotton 
Mills, Geneva. The latter was named 
chairman of the board. T. P. Roberts, 
treasurer of Adelaide Mills, Anniston, 
was elected vice-president. 

“When we see our tax dollars go to 
promote and foster socialism and used 
for further encroachment of federal pow- 
er over individuals and to maintain gov- 
ernment bureaucracies, each with its lit- 
tle kingdom laying down its dictatorial 
laws for individuals to follow, and see 
the utter disregard of public trust by 
men in high places, I feel that it is high 
time we stop and take stock of ourselves 
and begin to do something in a construc- 
tive way to correct such situations,” 
Morris told the convention in his annual 
address. 

The textile executive charged that the 
federal goverrment has recently been 
discriminating against the South and 
particularly against its cotton textile in- 
dustry. He assailed the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization order designed to 
channel government orders to areas of 
unemployment, regardless of low bidders 
and the efforts to raise minimum wages 
in the textile industry under provisions 
of the Walsh-Healy Act. The latter ef- 
fort, he charged, is “a slap at our south- 
ern industry.” 

Morris also sharply criticized certain 
government agencies for specifying their 
preference for burlap and jute in con- 
tract specifications for certain textile 
items. “It is impossible,” he said, “to pay 
American wages and compete with burlap 
and jute produced in India and Pakistan 
which is indiscriminately being dumped 
on the American market.” 

Price decontrol for textile products, he 
declared, would do much to help assure 
a return of stability to cotton textile 
prices. Textiles generally have been sell- 
ing far below OPS ceiling prices for 
months, and compliance with OPS regula- 
tions has cost the industry both large 
sums of money and many man-hours of 
time. 

The association president took occasion 
to pay special tribute to the work of 
Dwight M. Wilhelm, of Montgomery, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, who, he said, “de- 
serves a tremendous amount of credit 
for the success of our organization.” 

The annual banquet was featured by 
a program presented by a group of en- 
tertainers from New Orleans. 


e With rising production costs 
and little change in prices received, net 
income in 1952 is expected to remain 
about the same as in 1951. However, 
because of the higher cost of living, the 
purchasing power of the farmers in- 
come is expected to be lower than in 1951. 
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Control of Cotton Insects 
is Major Job in Texas 


The problem of controlling insects 
may soon become a major job on a lot 
of Texas farms. Never before in history 
have agricultural producers been asked 
to plant and harvest crops as large as 
those asked for in 1952 and Allen C. 
Gunter, entomologist for the Texas Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, says the 
final production figures for the year 
will reflect just how well crop destroy- 
ing insects were controlled. 

He says there is a lot more involved 
in a good insect control program than 
buying an insecticide and applying it 
to the crop. First he suggests that farm- 
ers secure copies of bulletins and cir- 
culars from their local county agents 
that describe the insects and list the 
recommended control measures. The sec- 
ond suggestion is of prime importance. 
Know what insecticide is needed and 
then read the label on the container to 
make sure that it is the one recom- 
mended, says the specialist. 

Th great number of organic insecti- 
cides on the market today are offered 
in many different formulas and strengths 
and poor insect control will result if 
the correct materials are not used, says 
Gunter. He especially calls attention to 
the need for checking spray formula 
labels. In the case of cotton sprays, he 
suggests that the recommendations listed 
in C-182, “Guide For Controlling Cotton 
Insects in Texas—1952” be followed. 
Then to insure proper dosage, read the 
iabel and follow the manufacturer’s in- 
structions to the letter. A lot of failures 
have resulted, says Gunter, because the 
wrong formula was used or in other 
words, the material was not checked 
for strength—label was not studied—be- 
fore it was applied to the cotton. 

Gunter offers this word of advice re- 
garding the mixing of spray materials. 
Use clean water and if necessary strain 
the water as well as the spray material. 
This precaution will prevent nozzle clog- 
ging and result in a uniform spray job. 
He points out that a more uniform mix- 
ture—of spray material and water— 
will be obtained if only enough water is 
put in the sprayer tank to get a good 
mixing job done. After the solution is 
mixed, add enough water to fill the 
sprayer tank to the desired level and 
then thoroughly mix the solution before 
applying the spray to the crop. 

Gunter says farmers should remem- 
ber that all insecticides are poisons and 
all precautions given on the labels should 
be strictly followed. Special precautions 
should be taken when handling TEPP 
and Parathion to avoid prolonged con- 
tact with the skin or breathing the 
vapors or drift from either spray or 
dust. 

The specialist urges farmers to get 
their spraying and dusting equipment 
in top operating shape. Preparations 
made early may well be a determining 
factor in whether the insect control pro- 
gram on any given farm is a success or 
failure. It is good management, says 
Gunter, to be ready and waiting for the 
bugs. When they once go to work, time 
is on their side and successful controls 
cal] for immediate action. 


e It has been said that there 
is a special hell for mechanics who use 
wire pliers for wrenches, and for men 
who would bend unheated metal. 
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DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 
45 pounds and contain 30 ties—each 
15/16 inches by approximately 1914 gauge, 
1114 feet long. Thirty buckles attached to 
each bundle. Sixty-pound ties also are 
made. Both weights available without 
buckles. Buckles shipped in kegs or car- 
load bulk lots. 





memrem {REINFORCED 


GINNERS who want a buckle that can stand up under 
the terrific pressure of modern presses—even when 
dry, spongy cotton is baled—will welcome the new, 
reinforced DixisteEL Buckle. 

A heavier bead, top and bottom, prevents the 
buckle from snapping at the eye. 

And these new DixisTEEL Buckles seat firmly, are 
easy to thread, won’t slide or cut the tie. 

DixisTEEL Cotton Ties are tough, too—made 
from our own special-analysis steel to assure uniform 
strength, quality, durability and finish. No dangerous, 
sharp edges, either! 

Order your supply of DixistEEL Cotton Ties and 


Buckles without delay. 


made only by the 





TRADE MARK 


COTTON TIES 


AND BUCKLES (Gsee IRA ES I 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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World Report 


1951 Fats and Oils 
Output a Record 


m Increase over 1950 amounts to 
8 percent, with edible oils ac- 
counting for most of it. Cotton- 
seed, peanut, sunflower and olive 
oils showed increases over 1950. 


In a report on world production and 
twade in fats and oils in 1951, USDA 
points out that edible vegetable oils, 
estimated at 8,955,000 tons, represent 
slightly more than one-third of the total 
production. And this group of oils ac- 
counts for the bulk of the increase in 
total world production compared with 
1950—mainly as the result of the Mid- 
terranean olive oil output which is up 
870,000 tons from 1950. Other import- 
ant increases are cottonseed oil and sun- 
flower seed oil. The U.S. accounts for 
most of the cottonseed oil increase of 
some 300,000 tons. Sunflower seed oil is 
up sharply, largely because of expanded 
production in Argentina. 

World trade in edible oils during 1951, 

estimated at 1.3 million tons, represents 
a 4 percent decrease from 1950. The 
sharp rise in soybean oil exports failed 
to offset decreases in cottonseed, pea- 
nut, olive, and sunflower oils. Trade is 
expected to recover in 1952. Improved 
peanut crops in Africa and increased 
cottonseed production in the U.S. are 
important considerations. These should 
more than offset a probable decline in 
soybean oil trade resulting from sharply 
reduced imports by Spain and Italy from 
the U.S. 
e Cottonseed—World cottonseed produc- 
tion in 1951-52 is now estimated at about 
16.2 million tons, or 21 percent above 
the revised estimate of 13.3 million tons 
for 1950-51 and the second largest out- 
put on record. 

The U.S. accounts for 2.1 million tons 
of the almost 2.9 million-ton increase. 
Less significant expansion occurred in 
China, the Soviet Union, Turkey, Mex- 
ico, India, Pakistan, and Argentina. The 
principal decreases in production occur- 
red in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Egypt, 
Brazil, and Uganda. 

Produetion in the U 
ly represents roughly 
of the world output, is 
about 6.2 million tons or 50 
greater than the small outturn of 4.1 
million tons in 1950 and 11 percent 
greater than the prewar average. 

Cottonseed and cottonseed oil trade 
during 1951, estimated at 105,000 tons, 
oil equivalent basis, represented a de- 
crease of almost 30 percent from the 
volume that entered trade in 1950 and 
reflected the reduced seed output of 
1950. Approximately one-third of the 
exports originated in the U.S. 

Exports probably will increase this 
year in line with expanded production 
but may not recover to the 1950 level. 
e Peanuts—An estimated record volume 
of 11.3 million tons of peanuts (un- 
shelled basis) was produced in 1951 
compared with the revised 1950 estimate 
of less than 11.2 million and the prewar 
average of 9.5 million tons. 

Decreased production in India and the 


.S., which normal- 
35 to 45 percent 
estimated at 
percent 
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U.S. was more than offset by larger 
crops in French West Africa, Nigeria, 
Indonesia, Argentina, Brazil, the Bel- 
gian Congo, the Union of South Africa, 
and a number of minor-producing coun- 
tries. 

India’s crop, estimated unofficially at 
around 3.5 million tons, was down 6 
percent from the 3.7 million-ton harvest 
of the previous season—the result prin- 
cipally of unfavorable weather. 

The peanut harvest in the U.S. of 
797,500 tons was 20 percent less than in 
1950 and was the smallest crop since 
1941. Acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, effective since 1949, have cur- 
tailed output following the record 1.7 
million-ton harvest of 1948. 

African peanut production increased 
considerably from 1950. Total output in 
French West Africa is estimated at 
about 850,000 tons or almost 200,000 tons 
more than in the previous year. Nigeria’ s 
crop is believed to have been 600,000 
to 650,000 tons compared with about 
400,000 in 1950. 

Total exports in oil equivalent from 
producing areas dropped to an estimated 
465,000 tons last year from 556,000 tons 
in 1950 and 850,000 tons prewar. Ex- 
ports from the U.S. of 43,000 tons in 
oil exceeded those of the previous year 
by roughly one-third and those from 
India may have exceeded 1950 in spite 
of export restrictions. Exports from 
Africa decreased, however, because of 
the small crops of 1950. 

Peanut and peanut oil exports should 
increase substantially in 1952. India 
actually has no exportable surplus from 
the 1951 crop in view of domestic con- 
sumption needs. However, some exports 
are being allowed on a quota basis to 
meet commitments under bilateral trade 
agreements and to retain in part India’s 
position as an exporter of peanuts and 
oil. The export quota for the first quarter 
of 1952 is around 24,000 tons. French 
West Africa, with a reported commer- 
cialized peanut tonnage of over 600,000 
and Nigeria, with 525,000 to 540,000 
tons of nuts for export, will supply a 
larger volume to Europe—particularly 
France and the United Kingdom this 
year. 

e Soybeans—Soybean production in 1951 
is now estimated at 653.4 million bushels 
or 12.8 million bushels less than the 
record 666.2 million (revised) of 1950 
but 189.6 million bushels above prewar. 
Soybeans are grown on some scale in 
a great many countries throughout the 
world, but there are relatively few coun- 
tries in which soybeans are of real com- 
mercial importance. About 90 percent of 
the entire crop is concentrated in the 
U. S. and China (including Manchuria). 
Japan, Korea, and Indonesia are next in 
the order of importance but together 
account for only 5 percent of produc- 
tion. Canada, the Soviet Union, and Bra- 
zil are the only other countries which 
produce as much as 1 million bushels. 

Official production records generally 
are lacking for countries where soybeans 
are of minor commercial importance and 
more than half the commercial area lies 
in that part of the world for which re- 
cent reports are incomplete or unavail- 
able. Thus, at best, any current estimate 
of world production may be questioned. 
However, a reasonably reliable estimate 
can be arrived at for the non-communist 
area of the world. For 1951, this esti- 
mate is placed at 316.0 million bushels 
compared with 332.9 million in 1950 and 
87 million prewar. 
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The decline in world production from 
1950 is more than accounted for by the 
shorter crop in the U.S.—280.5 million 
bushels against the record 299.3 million 
produced last year. Likewise, the sharp 
increase from prewar is explained large- 
ly by the rapid expansion in the U.S. 
from a prewar average of 56.2 million 
bushels to around five times that volume 
in 1951. 

Production in China and Manchuria 
is believed to have improved in the past 
two years. Output in Japan increased 
from 12 million bushels in 1950 to 16 
million in 1951, attaining the highest 
level since 1925. Other increases from 
1950 were reported for Canada with a 
record crop of 4.4 million bushels, In- 
donesia, Brazil and some minor produc- 
ing areas. 

The volume of soybeans and soybean 
oil entering trade channels in 1951 is 
estimated at 525,000 tons, oil basis, ex- 
ceeding the 1950 shipments by 175,000 
tons and, for the first time in the post- 
war period, surpassing the 1935-39 av- 
erage. Whereas the bulk of the prewar 
trade originated in China and Man- 
churia, over 70 percent of the 1951 ex- 
ports or 376,000 tons were from the 
U.S. This was the largest volume (24.6 
million bushels of beans and 255,764 tons 
of oil) ever to be exported from the 
U.S., exceeding the previous record—in 
1949—by about 74,000 tons. Almost one- 
half of the oil exports went to Spain 
and Italy. The largest single volume of 
soybeans—11.8 million bushels or 48 per- 
cent of the total—went to Japan. 

A sizable volume of Manchurian beans 
and oil was sent to Western Europe in 
1951. Total shipments in bulk cargo 
through the Suez Canal amounted to 
over 19 million bushels, bean equivalent. 
In addition, shipments of beans and oil 
also were made with other cargoes. 

The tonnage entering trade in 1952 
is not expected to be at the high level 
of last year. U.S. exports may decline 
substantially with a sharp decrease in 
demand from Europe. 


e Sesame Seed—Sesame seed production, 
estimated at 1.9 million tons, is believed 
to be down slightly from 1950. Sesame 
is grown in comparatively limited quan- 
tities in many countries of the world, 
but total production is determined large- 
ly by the output in China and India, for 
China’s output normally represents 
somewhat less than one-half and India’s 
roughly one-fourth of the world’s crop. 
With only meager indications of China’s 
crop, world production is difficult to de- 
termine. 

China’s 1951 outturn may have been 
down from 1950. Production in 1949 
was reported at 915,000 tons and prewar 
averaged 895,000 tons. India’s crop was 
448,000 tons last year compared with 
472,000 in 1950 and 562,000 prewar. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is the largest 
African producer with an outturn of 
80,000 tons in 1949. Mexico, the largest 
producer in the Western Hemisphere, 
normally has a crop of around 100,000 
tons. 

Most of the oil extracted from sesame 
seed is consumed in the producing coun- 
tries and exports are small. In India, 
domestic production is reported to be 
short of internal consumption needs so 
that only negligible quantities are ex- 
ported. The total volume entering trade 
channels from all sources in 1951 is 
estimated at only 40,000 tons. No in- 
crease is expected in 1952. 
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Cotton farmers. - 


GET THE JUMP ON THRIPS, 
cUTWORMS, FLEAHOPPERS, 
WEEVILS, BOLLWORMS--- 


Be prepared ... 


WITH ENOUGH POISON TO 


CONTROL THESE AND OTHER ) 


PROFIT-EATING PESTS..-- 


Buy toxaphene ... 


ot THE POISON THAT 


advertisement 


anoye KILL 


seen by 


s COTTON INSECTS 


more than 
1,250,000 
readers of: 
Acco Press 
Write us for your toxaphene cotton booklets. Don’t fail to see 


Arkansas Farmer 


Georgia Farm Bureau News the new full-color movie on control of cotton insects. Write 


Progressive Farmer Hercules, or see your county agent for dates of showings in 


your community. 


Naval Stores Department, 943 King Street, Wilmington, Del. 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 


NX52-6R 
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Insecticide Makers 
Pu 


esponsibility 


By R. M. ROBERTS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 


m GONE ARE THE DAYS when chemicals of ques- 
tionable quality can be sold indiscriminately. Today, 
to conform with regulations, a manufacturer must pre- 
sent a sound case, backed up by unquestionable experi- 
mental data, before he can obtain permission to label 
and sell agricultural pesticides. 


N 1950 MORE THAN 250 witnesses 
i appeared at a series of hearings in 

Washington, D. C., and submitted 
some 9,000 pages of testimony and more 
than 1,300 exhibits. 

The hearings were conducted by the 
Food and Drug Administration to estab- 
lish tolerances for residues of pest con- 
trol materials used in sprays and dusts 
on fruits and vegetables, and among the 
volumes of information submitted, one 
clear fact stood out: 

Without modern agricultural chemicals 
to control insect pests and plant diseases, 
the nation’s food production requirements 
could never be met by American farmers! 
e Acceleration—Since the close of World 
War II, a rapid pace has been set in the 
development of agricultural chemicals. 
In 1950 alone, the number of exper- 
imental products being evaluated at our 
agricultural experiment stations approx- 
imated a procession of new compounds 
which might have been spread over a 
decade in pre-war days. 

Today, with many chemicals to choose 
from, selection of compounds to be ap- 
plied to food products poses a problem 
of vital importance to the entire popula- 
tion—for we are all consumers! 


e Requirements — Insecticides must be 
potent enough to kill insect pests they 
are meant to control. Fungicides must 
adequately protect crops from plant 
diseases. Yet they must be so formulated 
that the grower can use them effective- 
ly and at the same time present no 
hazard to consumers of the treated 
produce. 


e Controls—Gone are the days when the 
indiscriminate sale of some questionable 
chemical was possible. Federal controls 
in this field, dating back to 1910, were 
strengthened in 1947 with passage of 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act. 

Today, to conform with regulations, 
a manufacturer must present a sound 
case, backed up by unquestionable ex- 
perimental data, before he can obtain 
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permission to label and sell agricultural 
pesticides. 


e Tests and Trials — From the time a 
promising compound is first synthesized 
in the laboratory, until it is available to 
the grower, it must pass through a great 
many hands. Greenhouse tests may first 
indicate just how likely to succeed this 
new product is. If it looks good, field 
trials under varying conditions and in 
widely scattered sections of the country 
may be the next step. 

While these are in progress, the tox- 
icologist is likely setting up his feeding 
trials with experimental animals. These 
will determine the hazards that may 
exist when a wide range of dietary 
levels are consumed. 


e Unbiased Judges—If initial field trials 
prove successful, the next step may be 
the distribution of samples of this ex- 
perimental material to some of the lead- 
ing federal and state investigators in 
the country. These unbiased judges will 
treat test plots at experiment stations 
with a range of dosages of the new com- 
pound. Here it will be compared with 
competitive materials for the same crop 
uses. 


e Is It Toxic?—And as these tests are 
being conducted, the toxicological study 
continues. After the index of safety for 
the chemical, when consumed in various 
amounts over a period of time, has been 
determined, certain other information is 
needed to safeguard those who will 
handle this new material in quantity 
lots. 

Is the new compound readily absorbed 
through the skin? Is it harmful if in- 
haled? What concentration must be 
present before toxic effects are ob- 
served? These questions must be an- 
swered! 


e Residues—Also during this test period, 
samples of both foliage and fruit are 
being garnered from the experimental 
plots. Some are taken within an hour 
after the new chemical was applied at 
varying rates. Others will be from 
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plants a week, two weeks, or a month 
after application. They must be analyzed 
to find out how rapidly residues from 
sprays or dusts disappear. 


e Variation — This residue question is 
more important than many growers may 
realize. For example, it takes a rather 
toxic chemical to effectively control 
mites. Yet an organic phosphorus com- 
pound known as EPN can be used safe- 
ly because, even on the fuzzy skin of 
peaches, less than one and a half parts- 
per-million will remain 30 days after 
the last of three applications. Thus, if 
spraying is discontinued far enough in 
advance of harvest so residues can be 
dissipated, valuable crops can be saved 
with no hazard to the consumer. 

As an example of quite a different 
sort of insecticide, consider methoxy- 
chlor. Here is a product which effective- 
ly controls many insect pests but em- 
bodies such a low order of toxic hazard 
for warm-blooded animals that it may 
be safely used close enough to harvest 
time to prevent last-minute damage by 
these insects. 


e Labels — Such physical and chemical 
characteristics which stamp these var- 
‘ous new compounds must all be recog- 
nized and classified. Further, they must 
all be set forth on the label under which 
the chemical goes to market. For here, 
with clear statements of the latitude and 
limitations governing the use of the 
chemical, the manufacturer turns over 
to the grower his acquired “know-how” 
in handling the product. He also passes 
along the responsibility of using that 
product in the manner for which it was 
intended, that it may save crops with- 
out endangering anyone’s health! 

Through teamwork and cooperation, 
from the laboratory to the packing shed, 
agriculture and the chemical industry 
can improve both the yield and quality 
of crops—increasing the grower’s re- 
turn on his investment and filling the 
nation’s food basket with better prod- 
ucts! 


Increased Population Needs 


More Farm Products 


U.S. population is growing at the rate 
of more than 2,500,000 yearly. On the 
average, this means that each morning 
there are 7400 more people to feed and 
clothe than the day before, each hour 
708 more people, and each minute 5 more 
people. Of the last annual increase, 
about 2,250,000 represent increase in 
births over deaths. Another 250,000 are 
immigrants. 

City people often take food for granted 
because it is alway available at grocery 
stores. But the number of productive 
acres is not keeping pace with popula- 
tion growth. Thus, farmers today have 
the problem of making each acre and 
each animal produce more. Consumers of 
food are increasing, but the number of 
people on farms is declining. Modern 
farming requires a large investment in 
land, machinery and equipment, live- 
stock, seed, fertilizers and chemicals, for 
example. City consumers, as well as 
farm people, should understand the need 
for continued research to meet changing 
agricultural problems, enough modern 
tools and facilities for efficient produc- 
tion, credit at reasonable rates, and a 
fair level of prices to sustain abundant 
production. 
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Belt-Wide Tests Prove Tramp 
Iron Major Cause of Gin Fires 


Eriez Permanent Magnets Prove 

Highly Effective In Extensive Tests 
Sponsored By Nat'l Cotton Council 

Two years ago, the Eriez Manufacturing Company was confident that the 


large number of fires experienced by ginners could be, for the greatest part, 
eliminated. This confidence was the result of Eriez experience in serving over 


The Roswell Gin Co. installation shows 
the Eriez Magnetic amp directly follow- 
ing a Conveyor Distributor Drier. It 
was this installation that helped reduce 


Roswell Gin fires from 25 to 5. 


ERIEZ MAGNET 
EFFECTIVE IN TEST 

Mr. J. P. White, Jr., president, 
Roswell Gin Company, Roswell, 
New Mexico, reports, “in the 1950- 
51 season, we ginned 2,200 bales of 
cotton and had 25 fires. In the 1951- 
52 season, we installed our Eriez 
magnet. Even though our output 
was increased to 4,000 bales, fires 
were cut to 5. In addition, we esti- 
mate that the Eriez magnet was re- 
sponsible for eliminating a great 
deal of our maintenance and _ in- 
creasing our total production. The 
equipment will pay for itself in two 
seasons.” 


BUY ON 30 DAY 
FREE TRIAL... 
MANY TYPES AVAILABLE 


Eriez engineered magnets have 
been specially designed for your 
exact needs! Tower Drier Magnets, 
Gin Slide and Linter Magnets, Mag- 
netic Humps and a Combination 
Green Boll, Rock and Magnetic 
Trap are available in various sizes 
and strengths to fit your needs. 
Installation is quick and simple. 
CHECK THESE BIG ADVANT- 
AGES: Simple, powerful, _ per- 
manently magnetized ... no wiring 
for electric current needed ... no 
operating costs—first cost is last 
cost! 

Eriez makes it easy for you to 
convince yourself of the value of 
this equipment ... buy on 30 DAY 
FREE TRIAL! This trial period 
begins 15 days from date of ship- 
ment. If, after 30 days, the equip- 
ment is not satisfactroy, it may 
be returned for full credit. All ship- 
ments F.O.B., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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. many of them with processes far more hazardous 


than those encountered in ginning operations. The experimental program was 
undertaken with the knowledge that Eriez was responsible for the inclusion 
of new high strength Non-Electric Permanent Magnets in the National Fire 
Prevention and Explosion Codes, as well as in the written specifications of 
approved equipment for many separate industry and insurance codes, 


Eriez proved the effectiveness of 
this equipment through the year-long 
tests sponsored by the National Cot- 
ton Council of America, tests that 
assure you of positive results. Many 
experimental gins were chosen and 
Eriez magnetic separators of differ- 
ent types were installed during the 
1951-52 ginning season. The results 
show: 

Tramp Iron is a major cause of 
fires and can be controlled by in- 
stalling high strength Eriez Perma- 
nent Non-Electric Magnets. 

Each ginner participating com- 
pleted a performance record. The 
records of these installations will be 
sent to you on request. 


10 YEAR GUARANTEE 
ON MAGNETIC STRENGTH 

Eriez unconditionally guarantees 
every piece of magnetic equipment 
against loss of original magnetic 
strength for a period of 10 years. 
If, for any reason, the unit loses 
strength, it will be re-energized at 
Eriez expense. All units carry a one 
year warranty against defective 
workmanship and/or materials. 


REDUCED 

In a letter to their customers the 
ARKANSAS INSPECTION & RAT- 
ING BUREAU lowered premium 
rates 15c per $100.00 for the inclusion 
of approved permanent non-electric 


magnetic separators. Here to is real 
evidence of the success of this 
thorough magnet experimental pro- 
gram. 


ASK FOR FREE 
GIN MAGNET BULLETIN 


Clip and mail the handy printed 
inquiry coupon at right for a brand 
new four-page Bulletin B-565 com- 
pletely describing new Non-Electric 
Permanent Magnets. designed 
especially for you. 
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AS DANGEROUS 
AS A MATCH 


Shown above is a typical collection 
of tramp metal removed from one of 
Eriez experimental installations fol- 
lowing a short period of operation. 
Simply through the installation of a 
Tower Drier Magnet, this gin re- 
duced its fires by 75%. It’s hard 
to believe that these pieces of tramp 
metal can be as dangerous as a 
lighted match . . . but National Fire 
Prevention and Insurance records 
prove this a fact. 





(2) 
aw CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 
ERIEZ 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO, 
MAGNET DRIVE, ERIE, PA. 


Street . 
City 


Company Name 
Sales Offices throughout the Cotton Belt. 


R. W. Bartley Tucson, Arizona 
Brown-Steele Co. Dallas, Texas 
st. Louis, Mo. 


H.H. 
B. A. 














Cottonseed Tests 





Effect of Ammonia 
On Cotton Stands 


gw The stand of cotton decreased 
as the rate of nitrogen increased 
when the ammonia was applied 
in large amounts just before 
planting time. 


Since the introduction of anhydrous 
ammonia as a source of nitrogen, the 
question is often raised as to the effect 


of ammonia on the germination of cotton- 
seed. During the last three years, reports 
Perrin H. Grisson in the March issue of 
Mississippi Farm Research, tests have 
been conducted at the Delta Branch Sta- 
tion to obtain this information. 

In 1949 a test was conducted where 
anhydrous ammonia was applied at the 
rate of 60 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
in the center of the bed, at depths of 2, 
4, 6, 8, and 10 inches. The application 
was made three days ahead of planting. 
No effect was noted on the germination 
regardless of depth of application. 

In 1950, in a rates of nitrogen experi- 
ment, ammonia was applied one week in 
advance of planting, approximately 6 
inches deep in the center of the bed. In 
this test, the stand of cotton decreased 
as the rate of nitrogen increased above 
75 pounds per acre. Ammonia applied at 





Midway Gin Co., 
Cleveland, Miss., 
has Waukesha 
6-LRO Cotton Gin 
Engine — six cylin- 
ders, 82-in. bore 
by 8'/2-in. stroke, 
2894 cu. in. displ. 


@ J. W. Nance, President, Mid- 
way Gin Co., Midway, Miss., 
knew his needs precisely—‘‘for 
the new 5-80 gin-plant we were 
erecting,” he says, ‘“‘we wanted a 
sturdy engine, a unit especially 
built for cotton gin service... 
one with its horsepower qualifi- 
cations well proven. Simple to 
operate, economical in fuel... to 
deliver a steady flow of depend- 
able power. To find all these 
qualities in one engine was a 
difficult job. 

“After a thorough check we 
purchased a Waukesha Model 
6-LROU Special Cotton Gin 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


bbe ods" 


KESHA 
_.tnodern GIN 


Unit. We have been extremely 
satisfied . . . for we have enjoyed 
a trouble-free ginning season 
with a low fuel and lube oil cost 
for the engine of only 1834 cents 
per bale.” 


And many other ginners who 
wanted ‘‘something more power- 
ful’ to give them higher profits 
entirely agree with Mr. Nance 
on Waukesha Gin Engines. With 
their higher torque they’re not 
stalled by momentary overloads, 
and there’s always plenty of 
power in reserve. 172 


Get Bulletins 1537 and 1434. 


@ New York @ Tulsa @ Los Angeles 
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rates of 45 and 60 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre did not affect the stand of cotton. 
In another test during the same year, 
using the same rates and same method 
of application but where the ammonia 
was applied a month in advance of plant- 
ing, no adverse effects on stands were 
noted at rates as high as 150 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre. 

In a nitrogen rates test in 1951, where 
the ammonia was applied 5 to 6 inches 
deep, one week in advance of planting, 
the higher the rate of nitrogen the poore: 
the stand of cotton as shown by the fol- 
lowing. 

Lbs. of nitrogen 


per acre Percent Stand 


stalks per hill, with hills spaced 
14 to 16 inches apart was considered a 
100 percent stand. 

In another test in 1951, the anhydrous 
ammonia was applied approximately 30 
minutes before the cotton was planted. 
The treatments and effect on stand are 
shown in the following table: 


Lbs. of nitrogen 


per acre Placement Percent Stand 


to 3 inches deep in center of bed 
inches deep in center of bed 
7 inches deep on side of bed 
2 to 3 inches deep in center of bed 
7 inches deep in center of bed 
7 inches deep on side of bed 


When the anhydrous ammonia was ap- 
plied 6 to 7 inches off the center of the 
bed, no adverse effect on stand was 
noted. 

Based on the experimental data and 
observations, the rate of application, the 
time of application, and the placement of 
the ammonia are factors that affect the 
stand of cotton. The results indicate thai 
deep application or application to the side 
of the seed drill will insure against harm- 
ful effects. If the ammonia is applied in 
the area in which the seed are to be 
planted, the amount of time lapse neces- 
sary before it will be safe to plant can 
be expected to vary and, apparently, de- 
pends on the weather conditions. 

Setting the applicators so that the am- 
monia is applied 6 to 7 inches from the 
center of the row is recommended. 


Interest High in Georgia’s 
5-Acre Cotton Contest 


Reports from various parts of Georgia 
to the Extension Service at Athens in- 
dicate that the interest in the 5-acre cot- 
ton contest is high and farmers in many 
counties are quietly laying their plans 
to capture some of the prize money to 
be awarded. 

The state record of 4048.1 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre, made by 
Meadows, of Cochran, in 1949, is being 
threatened by many of Georgia’s most 
successful cotton growers, which en- 
courages the hope for a new champion 
or a new record by the present title 
holder. 


e About 12 gallons of water 
are needed daily for each head of mature 
cattle and 7 to 8 gallons for calves and 
yearlings. 
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TIMELY TIPS 


On Livestock Feeding 


e Do Protein Supplements Pay? Ex- 
perience is a good teacher. It may be 
your experience or that of someone else 
but it will be a good teacher if you check 
up and use it. April showers usually close 
the winter supplemental feeding. Did it 
pay? Here are some experiences of oth- 
ers which show it did: 


e The San Angelo Standard paper re- 
ported two sheep feeding experiences: 
“A few Bandera area stockmen who 
didn’t feed their ewes are having plenty 
of trouble now that lambing has started. 
That’s the report from H. F. Schlemmer, 
Bandera (Texas) County Agent. Many 
ewes which weren’t fed are not claiming 
their lambs. Ewes that have been fed 
look good, however.” 

In the same issue of the paper was 
the following report, “Bob Sharp of 
Knickerbocker expects a good lamb crop 
this year. Even his yearling ewes bred 
well this year. He fed all his ewes about 
15 days before breeding time.” 


e University of Florida Animal Husban- 
dry Head T. J. Cunha said, “Protein sup- 
plement doesn’t cost—it pays. Without 
enough protein, poor growth and repro- 
duction in livestock is the result. High 
carbohydrate feeds such as grains, mo- 
lasses and low protein hays, are poorly 
utilized unless enough extra protein is 
fed to properly balance the ration.” 


e The Shorthorn World magazine said, 
“Efficient feeding is essential at all times. 


Oilmeals of soybeans, linseed or cotton- 
seed often reduce corn and other grain 
requirements to where growth or finish- 
ing grains are cheapened. Such oilmeai 
feeds, bought in quantity, supply protein 
at comparatively low cost. The feeding 
of (only) a minimum of protein may be 
unwise. 


e Dr. R. S. Glasscock, Executive Secre- 
tary, Magic Empire Hereford Breeders 
Association said, “The common practice 
of feeding a pound or two of cottonseed 
cake daily or some other high protein 
concentrate when cattle are grazing na- 
tive grasses in the winter is the best 
system.” 


e The Western Livestock Journal asks 
“Does it pay?” and then answers in the 
affirmative by giving the experience of 
the Albaugh Bros. of McArthur, Calif. 
When they fed calves a winter ration of 
grass and alfalfa hay they gained only 
2 pounds in the winter and weighed only 
929 pounds as 2-year-olds produced by 
hay and grazing. Later they followed 
the same system except they fed protein 
supplements when needed. By feeding 
480 pounds of supplement (cottonseed 
cake and barley) they were able to pro- 
duce a long yearling weighing nearly as 
much as the 2-year-olds did without sup- 
plements. 


e Plan for Hogging - Down Harvesting 
When Corn Is Planted—The time to start 
getting ready for harvesting corn with 
more ease and more profit is when corn 
is planted. 

A. L. DuRant, leader, Clemson Live- 
stock Extension Work, points out that 
feeding farm grown grains to livestock 
will usually bring more money than the 


grain will bring on the cash market. He 
says, “Where corn is under fence it 
should be hogged down. Farmers who are 
putting this method into practice are re- 
ceiving (last fall) from $2.50 to $3.00 a 
bushel for their corn and saving the la- 
bor of harvesting and storing it.” 

The Louisiana Agricultural Extension 
Service points out that, “When hogged- 
off, corn is one of the easiest and cheap- 
est cash crops to grow.” 

Soybeans interplanted with the corn 
will increase the pounds of pork produced 
but this does not eliminate the need for 
protein supplement, according to a Vir- 
ginia experiment.—Educational Service, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion. 


Farmers’ Requirements for 
Pesticides 9% Higher 


Farmers’ total requirements for all pes- 
ticides during the 1951-52 crop year are 
estimated to be about 9 percent higher 
than for 1950-51, on the basis of a na- 
tion-wide survey. Pesticides are the chem- 
icals or chemical mixtures which are used 
by farmers as insecticides, fungicides, 
and herbicides (weed killers). Certain 
other chemicals, used as defoliants for 
cotton and other crops, also are included. 

The survey covered 54 chemicals to de- 
termine the quantity of each estimated 
to have been used as pesticides during 
the crop year 1950-51 and estimated to 
be required for 1951-52. Data developed 
from this study and other sources will 
be used by USDA as a basis for support- 
ing its claims to be defense agencies fo 
the pesticides and miscellaneous chemi- 
cals required for agricultural production. 


BELT URIS 


Smooth, Power-Thritty PERFORMANCE 


Yes, your drives can be “engineered” from a complete selec- 


tion of highest quality 
chined “Sure-Grip” Sheaves 


“Sure-Grip” Belts and accurately ma- 


. ranging from 4 to over 


1000 H.P. Every size and type of Wood's V-Belt is available 
in A,B,C,D and E sections—and many complete drives are 


readily available from Stock. 


Remember too, Wood's “Sure-Grip” Sheaves are easy to mount 
and easy to remove, and because of their interchangeability, 
more Sheaves with this type hub construction are used than 


any other. 


Consult us, or write for complete Catalog No. 192. 
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T. B. 
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Hangers + Pillow 
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Stuart H. Smith Named 
Sales Manager of SKF 


Stuart H. Smith has been appointed 
sales manager of SKF Industries, Inc., 
according to an announcement by R. Rob- 
ert Zisette, vice-president in charge of 
sales. 

Smith, who makes his headquarters at 
the Philadelphia Plant No. 1, of the ball 
and roller bearing firm, was assistant 
sales manager prior to his new appoint- 
ment. He joined SKF in 1934, and served 
as assistant district manager at Detroit, 
Cincinnati district manager, and as man- 
ager of industrial development. 

A native of Newport, Ky., he attended 
public schools at Ft. Thomas, Ky., and 
the University of Cincinnati. He resides 
in Rosemont, Pa. 


Chutes 


on Cotton 


Prepared by the Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, Dallas 


SO OFTEN WRONG—' Folks are so 
often wrong. Thirty years ago, many 
thought we were done with cotton. 
But cotton didn’t go. And freeing 
margarine from upjust taxes didn’t ruin 
the butter market. Less butter is being 
made, but the milk is going to even 
more beneficial uses.""—J. M. Eleazer, 
S. C. Extension Service 

° 
NO BETTER WAY—'There is no 
better way to save the bolls and pro- 
duce the bales than through the use 
of the insect control recommendations 
of your own state.”’—'‘The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press.” 





TEAMMATES—' Livestock production 
and cotton growing are cooperative— 
not competitive. Each increases the 
value of the other.’—A. L. Ward, Ed 
ucational Director, National Cottonseed 
Products Assn 


» 
TREMENDOUS WASTE—'In India, 
today, cottonseed goes straight from the 
gin to the farm for cattle fodder . . a 
tremendous waste of resources since 
products like cottonseed oil and linters 
are lost.” N. D. Sirur, Bombay, India 


e 

AIDS MAN AND MACHINES— 
“Hand pickers are more easily attracted 
to defoliated fields. Machine harvest- 
ing may be done more efficiently. De- 
foliation aids in insect control. Losses 
from boll rot are decreased in defoli- 
ated fields.’"—From Report of Texas 
Experiment Station. 


e 
CHALLENGE HELPFUL—'The chal- 
lenge of the West is probably the best 
thing that has happened to the Cen- 
tral and Eastern Cotton Belt. High 
cotton production will be achieved be- 
cause of the necessity of competing 
with other high production areas.” 
Gerald L. Dearing, in Memphis “Com- 
mercial Appeal.” 


it pays to be 
an early bird... 


in cotton-insect control 


Early season control gets the young plants off to a 
healthy start . . . and it’s no problem at all for aldrin. 

So powerful that an early season dust or spray for an 
acre of ground contains only 2 ounces of actual aldrin, 
aldrin goes to work at once . . . with dead bugs falling in an 
hour or two. Even if rain falls the next day, aldrin’s killing 
job is accomplished. At the same time aldrin does less harm 
to beneficial insect parasites which help to depress aphid 
and mite buildup. 

Lowest cost... On an acre-for-acre control basis, aldrin 
costs less to use (either spray or dust) than any other cotton 
insecticide. And aldrin is approved in every cotton area in 
the country! 

Aldrin can be sprayed as you cultivate . . . saving an 
extra operation. Aldrin will not clog spray nozzles . . . use 
any conventional equipment. 

If you want the best at lowest cost ... ask your dealer 
for aldrin . . . available everywhere. 


aldrin 








SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Research Suggestions 





Oilseeds and Peanut 
Committee Meets 


gw RMA Oilseed and Peanut Ad- 
visory Committee at its annual 
meeting calls for greater empha- 
sis on long-term fundamental 
agricultural research plus finan- 
cial provision for more research. 


Calling for greater emphasis on long- 
term fundamental research in agricul- 


ture, the RMA Oilseeds and Peanut Ad- 


MORE COTTON at LOWER COST 
with a John BEAN 


NO OTHER SPRAYER COMBINES ALL THE FEATURES 
OF A JOHN BEAN AT SUCH LOW COST! 


You'll find the sprayer that fits your 
needs in the John Bean Cotton 
Sprayer — you get fullest crop pro- 
tection plus lowest operating and 
Maintenance costs with this sprayer 
that's built for the job it has to do 
One look at the sprayer will con- 
vince you that John Bean has the 
best cotton sprayer for you. See 
these features! . . . 

1. Positive Twin-Diaphragm BULL 
DOG Pump gives longer life — no 
gears to wear! 

Use abrasive materials freely 
since non-geared BULL DOG pump 
has no “delicate’’ parts in contact 
with spray material 

The Pump mounts easily and 
s.mply to power take-off of your 


John BEAN 


DIVISION OF 


LANSING 4, 
SAN 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


visory Committee, as a result of its an- 
nual meeting held in Peoria, Ill., early in 
March, also strongly urged that financial 
provision be made for increasing agri- 
cultural research. 

The Committee, a national group rep- 
resenting producers, processors, and 
marketers of oilseeds, peanuts, and their 
products, inspected the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory where the 
meeting was held, and heard reports of 
progress on previous recommendations. 
The Committee advises USDA on oilseeds 
and peanut research and related activ- 
ities through its contact with the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration. 

In reviewing work under way, the 
group stated that under the present con- 
ditions of controlled prices, it questioned 
the value of consumer preference 


present tractor with or without culti- 
vator. Spray while you cultivate. 


4. Controls handy to tractor driver 
for operation while tractor is in 
motion. 


Pressures available from 1 to 100 
Ibs., with constant output of 5 gal- 
lons per minute to meet your spray- 
ing needs 


6. Triple straining avoids nozzle 
clog, gives full hollow-cone spray 
all the time for complete coverage. 


A John Bean Cotton Sprayer will 
do a better job, longer, at lower cost! 
See your John Bean dealer, or write 
for new Cotton Sprayer catalog, 
today. Free! 


MICHIGAN 
CALIFORNIA 
[ae] ¢20) 7. Bale), | 


JOSE, 
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studies; but it recommended that prac- 
tically all other phases of USDA’s re- 
search on oilseeds and peanuts be con- 
tinued, and that several phases should 
be expanded. 


e Production Expansion Recommended— 
Projects in the field of production for 
expansion include the following: de- 
velopment of improved soybean varieties 
for the upper South; evaluation of 
strains and varieties of soybeans in the 
germ plasm bank so as to provide a 
source on which plant breeders can draw 
to develop varieties resistant to diseases 
in the different localities and having 
more desirable refining properties and 
more of the essential amino acids; res- 
toration of the analytical facilities of 
the U.S. Regional Soybean Laboratory at 
Urbana, IIl., to the 1950 level; studies 
on insecticidal control of thrips and 
southern corn rootworm attacking pea- 
nuts; studies of insecticide residues on 
various crops including peanuts and de- 
velopment of air and ground equipment 
for applying the insecticides. 
Production work marked for continu- 
ation includes: Peanuts: peanut plant- 
ing, cultivation, and disease studies, 
and specialized peanut production, har- 
vesting, and shelling equipment. Flax: 
breeding, disease and quality investiga- 
tions with particular attention to varie- 
ties resistant to the newer races of rust, 
wilt, anthracnose, and other diseases 
and with higher oil-yielding ability; and 
varieties better suited for use in irriga- 
tion areas. Castor beans: development 
of domestic sources of castor oil through 
improved disease-resistant varieties of 
castor beans adapted to production in 
the more humid parts of the Southeast 
where disease now limits production; 
and improved planters, harvesters, hull- 
ers, and other equipment. Safflower, 
sesame, and perilla seed: development 
of disease-resistant and adapted varie- 
ties which will help to reduce the wide- 
spread losses now occurring in these 
oilseed crops, with particular emphasis 
on safflower; and development of sound 
agronomic practices. Tung nuts: studies 
on mineral nutrition of tung trees, in- 
cluding the question of proper balance 
between nitrogen and potassium and be- 
tween potassium and magnesium; and 
development of equipment for fertiliz- 
ing, harvesting, and hulling tung nuts. 


e Recommended Utilization Expansion— 
In the field of utilization, expansion is 
recommended for studies of the tri- 
chloroethylene solvent problem, partic- 
ularly as it relates to the effect of such 
processed oil meals on animals. Pro- 
jects marked for continuation at the 
present rate, or increased if possible, in- 
clude utilization of soybean oil, soybean 
oil meal, and derived products; hand- 
ling and processing cottonseed, peanuts, 
and tung; fundamental studies on utili- 
zation of these oils; fundamental studies 
on peanut protein. Food utilization re- 
search on oilseeds products recommended 
for continuation includes: nutrients in 
food and their physiological availability ; 
human requirements and nutritional re- 
sponse to diet; and family food con- 
sumption, economy, and nutritive ade- 
quacy of diets. 


e Marketing Work Studied—In market- 
ing, work recommended for expansion 
includes: economic studies of peanut 
storage problems; sampling and grad- 
ing of peanuts to develop a system of 
automatic sampling during unloading; 
the effect on market quality of peanuts 
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due to insecticides and development of 
better testing methods; analysis of oil 
quantity and quality as related to oil- 
seed grades, including studies on castor 
beans, safflower, sunflower, and other 
oilbearing seeds; studies of market out- 
lets for oilseeds, fats, and oils products 
to utilize more effectively these prod- 
ucts and the facilities involved in their 
distribution; the study and appraisal 
of the world fats and oils situation and 
analysis of the long-term outlook for 
fats and oils export markets; analysis 
of the competition to U.S. exports from 
Manchurian soybeans in European mar- 
kets; and analysis of domestic prices, 
supplies, and consumption of fats, oiis, 
and oilseeds. Research recommended for 
continuation: analysis of competition 
and price relationships among food fats 
and oils; field crop estimates including 
stocks, prices, and other data on oil- 
seeds; economic evaluation of oilseed 
proteins for human food; better methods 
of grading oilseeds and of determining 
fat acidity values; soybean and other 
oilseed marketing techniques with more 
attention to soybean processing. 

Four new marketing studies are 
recommended for consideration. These 
include: investigations of the economic 
significance of changes in methods of 
processing meals on the availability of 
protein for feed in various parts of the 
country; costs of performing the storage 
function and losses in grade of oilseed 
crops during storage in the South; 
studies of the magnitude of the end-use 
markets for drying oils and the proper- 
ties needed for their uses; and market- _ 
ing risks in the handling and processing x is 
of oilseeds and oilseed products and their : tAVITY 
effects. RESAN 


e Members Present — Members of the 
Committee present were: Harry J. Deuel, 
Jr., (chairman), University of South- 
ern California, Los Angels, Calif.; J. 
Edmondson, Danville, Ind.; W. 
Fischer, Jewett and Sherman Co., 
waukee, Wis.; T. H. Gregory, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; A. D. Richardson, Flores- 
ville, Texas; C. B. Shuman, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Chicago, IIl.; 
S. E, Statham, Cobb, Ga.; and Obed A. 
Wyum, Rutland, N. Dak. Other Com- 
mittee members are Otto Brandau, 
Rudd, Icwa; J. H. Bryson, president of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, Dothan, Ala.; James Hand, Jr., 
Rolling Fork, Miss.; Howard Kellogg, P R @] i E 5 S ED A ND 5S OL D 
Jr., Buffalo, N. Y.; Lloyd Melhouse, 
Olivia, Minn.; Val Wurtele, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and E. J. Young, Dawson, Ga. > Gon ata A's oe ae ee) 
Maurice Cooper of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration is executive sec- 


retary. YOUR DEALER 


Walter H. Conway Retires 
- . B » 
From Extension Service 


Walter H. Conway, assistant director 
of the Extension Service, retired March 
31, after 43 years in USDA. Conway 


entered Federal service on April 5, 


1909, when he was employed to assist 
in the “Farmers Cooperative Demon- CHEMICAL DELINTING oe 
stration Work.” 
He has been intimately associated COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
with the developments which led to the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914 
and the establishment of the plan for 
Federal, State, and county cooperation 
in extension work in agriculture and 
home economics. He was born in Glouc- 
ester, Mass. 
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Pack Cottonseed 





Bees and Honey... Bread and Butter . 


Here’s why... 

e A valuable market is created for 
cotton textiles. 

e Bemis unbleached sheeting 
bags are siftproof and sturdy. 

e Emptied bags arein big demand 
for home sewing, since the consum- 
er gets good cotton fabric at about 
one-third the price in stores. 


e@ The secondary-use value makes 


. Ice Cream and Cake 


Bemis COTTON BAGS economi- 


cal for your customers. 


e¢ Bemis BAND-LABEL, with 
your brand printed in bright 
colors, makes an attention-getting, 
attractive, saleable package. 
Bemis is the leading supplier 
of Band-Label Cotton Bags. 
Ask your Bemis Man for the 
complete story. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Indianapolis 

Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville, Fla, * Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Norfolk * Omaha 

Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Oklahoma City * Philadelphia * Phoenix « St. Lovis + Salina 
Pittsburgh * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle * Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita 


30 
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“Hot Meal” 


Feeders Like Meal 
And Salt Mixture 


w SELF-FEEDING the mixture, 
Extension Service publication re- 
ports, reduces labor requirements 
and wintering costs. 


“Hot meal” is a new name that has 
been given to the mixtures of cottonseed 
meal and sait by farmers in the Black 
Belt of Alabama, where this method of 
wintering cattle is proving very popular. 

“This Month in Rural Alabama,” Ala- 
bama Extension Service farm magazine 
section published in many of the state’s 
newspapers, reports that cattle are re- 
ducing labor requirements and wintering 
costs by self-feeding the mixture. 

(The feeding of cottonseed meal and 
salt mixtures was summarized in an ar- 
ticle in the March 17, 1951, issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, and re- 
prints of the article were mailed to oil 
mills by the NCPA Educational Service. 
The practice also is discussed on Page 12 
of the 1952 Feeding Practices, published 
by the Educational Service). 

In Alabama, the Extension Service re- 
ports, most cattlemen are mixing three 
parts of cottonseed meal and one part of 
salt, feeding free choice to the animals. 

Carl Golson of Alabama comments: 
“This is the best system I have ever seen 
for wintering cattle. It only takes one 
trough about two feet wide and 10 feet 
long to take care of 100 head of cattle. 
I’m wintering my cattle for about five 
cents per head per day.” 

The meal and salt mixture is put out 
about once a week, and the amount of 
mixture eaten by each animal is con- 
trolled by the ratio of salt to meal. 

Lowndes County Agent Jimmie Ma- 
thews points out that water and plenty 
of roughage are two essentials for using 
this practice. He reports that about 30 
cattlemen who are using the practice are 
well pleased with results. 

“If the cattle are not getting enough 
of the mixture, simply cut down on the 
amount of salt,’’ he advises. “If they are 
eating too much of the ‘hot meal’ simply 
add more salt to the mixture. 

“With this system, wild cattle and 
weak and nervous cattle all get an even 
break, whereas with some other types 
of feeding strong or domineering cows 
get more than their share.” 

The NCPA Educational Service stresses 
the fact that labor-saving is the major 
advantage of self-feeding such mixtures 
but that, in many cases, it is better to 
hand-feed regular amounts of cottonseed 
meal or cake daily or every other day. 
Conditions on the individual farm or 
ranch, including the type of cattle, avail- 
ability of grazing and water, and other 
factors, determine the method to use. 


e Cotton gin owners and op- 
erators who attend the series of 2-day 
ginner schools scheduled for different 
gin machinery manufacturing plants in 
Dallas the latter part of April and early 
May will be given information that 
should result in getting maximum ef- 
ficiency from their machinery. 
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Continental SCREW CONVEYORS 


HELICOID AND SECTIONAL FLIGHT SCREW CONVEYOR 


RIBBON CONVEYOR 


FABRICATED STEEL 
BOX END WITH 
CONTINENTAL SKF 
PILLOW BLOCK, AND 
SPLIT DUST SEAL 
GLAND 


COUPLINGS 


HANGERS 
ENCLOSED 


CAST IRON 
OUTSIDE PATTERN COUNTERSHAFT 
BOX END WITH FEET BOX ENDS 
TROUGH 


(ALL TYPES) 


Continental Screw Conveyors are man 
ufactured in all types, and are favorably 
known throughout the trade. Standard 
Parts can be shipped from stock 

When complete installations are re 
quired consult Continental Engineers 
We also manutacture conveyors lor spe 
cial applications 

Send us your orders 


CG-5005 








a 


Judustriot Division CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY Birmingham, Alabama 
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Tow own Ubashingten Bureau 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 


The COTTON 


e The Presidency—There is more back 
of the recent rash of Washington an- 
nouncements, including firings and res- 
ignations, than has been officially ad- 
mitted. The entire story can’t be told yet, 
but there have been a few “leaks” that 
seem to fit into a pattern. 

President Truman told a few intimates 
months ago that he did not “want” to 
run for reelection. He did not, at that 
time, definitely close the door to accept- 
ing the nomination if the public demand 
should be strong. Those who know him 
best say he honestly does not want the 
job again. 

He made the announcement of his in- 
tentions to retire when he did in order 
to give the Fair Deal heads of the party 
time to head off anti-Fair Deal candi- 
dates and build up someone who would 
be more acceptable to him. He was espe- 
cially disturbed by the progress which 
Sen. Kefauver has been making in gar- 
nering delegates. 

Truman's first choice, as is generally 
known, was Chief Justice Fred Vinson, 
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but Vinson turned down the suggestion. 
His second choice was Gov. Stevenson of 
Illinois, but the governor is said to have 
the feeling that this may not be a good 
year for him to break into national pol- 
itics. He may yet be persuaded to enter, 
however. 

e Why Wilson Quit—Background on the 
explosive resignation of Mobilization Di- 
rector Charles Wilson dates back to early 
last fall. The military and White House 
advisers had drawn a $75 billion military 
budget for the 1953 fiscal year. Wilson 
sold the President on the idea of cutting 
that by almost one-third. 

The Mobilization Chief argued that 
arms production was reaching a rate 
which would provide necessary protection 
and that to continue to increase it would 
put a heavy strain on the civilian econ- 
omy. He advocated a stretch-out of the 
defense program and the President 
agreed. 

Wilson promised stabilization of prices 
by mid-1952 if he were permitted to re- 
lease more steel and other scarce metals 


to increase production of civilian goods. 
He made the stipulation, however, that 
the wage level be held steady until in- 
creased production could bring prices to 
the point of stability. 

A few weeks ago Wilson told friends 
that prices were being stabilized some- 
what earlier than he had expected. Labor 
leaders, sensing that the strategic mo- 
ment to get wage increases was passing, 
began to press for a wage boost. Some 
Administration officials encouraged the 
Wage Stabilization Board to grant the 
26 cents an hour demand by the steel 
workers. Wilson argued against it, de- 
claring that it would upset the stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Wilson understood when he left a Key 
West conference with Truman in late 
March that he had the President’s back- 
ing to stall the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s recommendation. He learned oth- 
erwise a few days later and it was then 
that he asked for a show-down meeting 
at the White House. Truman granted the 
conference, but also called in OPS chief 
Arnall and stabilization director Putnam. 

Wilson argued his case, but both Arnall 

and Putnam took the opposite view. After 
a lengthy argument the President told 
Wilson that he had lost his case. He, in 
effect, showed Wilson the door. Many 
here regarded Wilson as the most able 
man in the entire mobilization effort. 
e Small Fry Only—The McGrath-Morris 
blow-up has no special significance other 
than it is another indication of the ex- 
treme nervous tension that exists in 
Washington as a result of the graft 
scandals, 

Newbold Morris never understood that 
he was to fish for small fry and that he 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Right for every Job 


IN YOUR ST THIS Ex 
MILL 0 cht AL > 


Whether it be for your seed house, 
cleaning room, lint room or cake and 
meal room—Fort Worth has the right 
equipment to solve your problems . . . 
a full line of pneumatic cooling systems, 
seed unloaders, linter saws and lint clean- 
er units. 





Fort Worth is your headquarters for 

power transmission equipment, exhaust 

ROLLER BEARING COUNTER. fans, pressure feeders, drag flight con- 
SHAFT BOX END veyors, screw elevators, multiple v-drives 


Repair parts are interchange- and roller chain sprockets. 
able with drive head on screw 
elevator. 


For! VV oy STEEL AND 
OR ORIH macwinrryc 
MAIN OFFICE gre, 
3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS “a 
PLANTS IN FORT WORTH and DALLAS - ¢ 


CHICAGO 
MEMPHIS 
HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
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FIRST RECIPIENT of the W. 


oO. Fortenberry Award to the outstanding ginner of the year is the retiring president of 


the Texas association himself, the man in whose honor it is named, shown center receiving the beautiful silver cup 
from incoming Association President S. N. Reed. The award will be made annually by the Texas ginners’ asscciation. 


Aft Dallas, March 31, April 1-2 





Texas Ginners’ Convention Smashes 
Attendance, 


into the record books 
long history of the 
than 5,600 ginners, 
members of their families, and repre- 
sentatives of allied industries crowded 
into the exhibits and convention build- 
ings at Dallas’ Fair Park to make this 
the greatest show the cotton industry 
has ever seen. The dates were March 
31, and April 1-2. 
Not only did the 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of 
T the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
clation goes 
as the biggest in the 
organization. More 


thirty-ninth meeting 
of the Association prove to be the best 
attended ever, but there were more ex- 
hibits than at any previous convention. 
The weather man cooperated as if he had 
a personal stake in the convention’s suc- 
cess. The first day was unseasonally 
warm, but it caused little discomfort. One 
ginner remarked that it seemed like 
“darn good cotton weather” to him. 

\ day after the convention closed dates 
for the 1953 meeting were announced. It 
will be held in the same building at Fair 
Park in Dallas on April 6-7-8. 

W. O. Fortenberry of Lubbock, widely 
acclaimed as one of the most effective 
and hardest-working presidents ever to 
lead the Texas association, bowed out as 
head of the organization, Succeeding him 
is another able, unselfish leader, S. N. 
Reed of O’Brien, who has been serving 
the organization as vice-president. The 
new vice-president is Jerome Jalufka of 
Violet, who was chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s executive committee. Jay C. 
Stilley, Dallas, is the Association’s ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 
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Exhibits Records 


Other members are A. N. Robertson, 
Hillsboro; Ennis Moss, Roaring Springs; 
Horace Etchison, McAllen; C. L. Walker, 
Temple; and R. Massey, Pilot 


Membership on the executive commit- 
tee, through a change in the by-laws, has 
been increased from five to seven. New 
chairman is W. D. Watkins of Abilene. Jr., 


Photoviews of the Texas Ginners’ Convention »— 


@ TOP LEFT: S. N. Reed of O’Brien, left, newly eleéted president of the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, extends a hearty welcome to the convention to Kerim 
Becer, of Ankara, Turkey. Becer is at Texas A. & M. College receiving training in 
the use off agricutlural machinery under H. P. Smith of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

@ TOP RIGHT: Fred Bailey, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press Washington repre- 
sentative, was the convention’s principal speaker, and is shown addressing a filled 
convention hall on the first day, March 31. 

@ CENTER LEFT: Association President W. O. Fortenberry called the convention 
to order and presided at the opening session. Behind him on the platform, front row 
left to right, are A. N. Robertson, Hillsboro, a director of the Association ; W. 
Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., Arkansas-Missouri and National ginners’ associa- 
tions executive vice-president, and Jerome Jalufka, Violet, new vice-president of the 
Texas association and formerly chairman of its executive committee. 

@ CENTER RIGHT: Infectious smiles, loads of personality, and green quilted cotton 
dresses earned for these attractive girls countless interested glances during the three- 
day convention. We'll get to their companion in a moment, but first the girls. On the 
left is Glenda Sport of Shallowater, Texas. Beaming at the right is her friend, Bar- 
bara Stegall, also of Shallowater. Adding little, if any, beauty to the picture, 
but very definitely having a place in it, is Glenda’s father, R. B. Sport, manager of 
the Shallowater Co-op Gin. 

@ BOTTOM LEFT: The Cotton Style Show on the afternoon of April 1 was con- 
ducted by Volk Bros. Company, Dallas specialty store. The model is wearing a skirt 
made of an all-cotton everglazed permanent finish washable cloth whose trade name 
is Madagascar. The material is straw-like in appearance and texture. This particular 
skirt is trimmed with horse hair lace and velvet. 

@ BOTTOM RIGHT: The dress this model is wearing is made of black imported 
Swiss cotton, embossed with patent type flowers. Leaves and petals are black and 
look like patent leather. Centers of the flowers are done in bronze dots. The mate- 
rials in both pictures are brand-new fabrics and demonstrate cotton’s growing ver- 
satility in the high-fashion field. CG&OMPress Photos 
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@ S. N. REED succeeds W. O. Fortenberry as president for 
1952-53. Jerome Jalufka moves from Executive Commit- 
tee chairman to vice-president. Dallas convention was the 
biggest show cotton has ever staged. 


Point. One member is yet to be appointed. 
Principal speaker at the convention, 
appearing the first day, was Fred Bailey, 
Washington representative of The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press. Bailey, who is a 
nationally known commentator on affairs 
in the Nation’s capital, with particular 
emphasis on agriculture, discussed graft 
and corruption in high places but charged 
that the public is not blameless for the 
conditions existing in Washington. (Ed. 
Note: Bailey’s address is published in 
his issue, beginning on Page 11. His re- 
marks will prove of interest to every 
members of the cotton industry.) 

The directors met on the morning of 
the second day and elected officers for 
1952-53. S. N. Reed, the newly elected 
president, presided at the business ses- 
sion the second day. 

Speakers at the morning session on 
April 1 were W. H. Willey, Jr., president 
of the Newburger Cotton Company, Mem- 
phis, and Albert Russell, assistant to the 
executive vice-president of the National 
Cotton Council, Memphis. Willey dis- 
cussed the domestic cotton situation and 
the export outlook, and described the 
functions of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Russell told the ginners of the 
inflationary dangers the country faces 
and discussed other matters of interest 
to cotton. 


Afternoon session speakers were Dr. 
Alfred L. Seelye of Dallas, regional OPS 
director, and Austin Anson of Harlingen, 
Texas, director of the Texas Citrus and 
Vegetable Growers and Shippers. Dr. 
Seelye discussed the function of the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization in the nation’s 
economy and said it has effectively kept 
many prices from spiraling. The place of 
the Mexican worker in the Rio Grande 
Valley’s agricultural economy was the 
subject of Anson’s address. He explained 
the 1951 agreement between the U.S. and 
Mexico and expressed the hope that a 
new agreement will prove more accepta- 
ble to all concerned and go further in 
helping to solve the labor problem than 
did the old agreement. 

Feature of the business session the 
final day, April 2, was a panel discussion 
led by Jack Criswell, of the National Cot- 
ton Council, Memphis. Completing the 
panel were Francis L. Gerdes, of the U.S. 
Cotton Ginning and Fiber Laboratory, 
Stoneville, Miss.; Wm. Rogers, of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Dallas; Henry LeBlanc, 
of the Texas Employment Commission, 
Austin; Charles A. Bennett, of the Stone- 
ville ginning and fiber laboratory; and 
Ed Bush, Extension cotton ginning spe- 
cialist, College Station, Texas. The panel 
discussed a number of problems affecting 


ginners. Included were ginning processes, 
mechanization, the wage-hour law, and 
labor problems. 

Excellent entertainment features were 
provided before each business session, but 
the Number 1 attraction was a beauti- 
fully staged ice show the second night. 
Held in the Ice Arena at Fair Park, the 
show drew a capacity crowd of over 5,000 
and proved to be one of the finest en- 
tertainment features ever provided at 
these annual conventions. All entertain- 
ment was provided by the Gin Machinery 
and Supply Association, composed of the 
exhibitors and contributors to the enter- 
tainment fund. 

Attendance prizes worth more than 
$3,000 were given away during the con- 
vention. The Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation’s prize of an all-expense, three- 
day trip for two to the Shamrock Hotel 
in Houston was awarded to W. J. Wil- 
liams, of the Farley-Williams Gin at 
McAllen, Texas. He and Mrs. Williams 
will be flown to and from Houston by 
Braniff Airlines. The other prize given 
by the Association, a three-day trip for 
two via Braniff to the El Jardin Hotel 
in Brownsville, Texas, and a tour of the 
Matamoros, Mexico, cotton - producing 
area, went to C. W. Pfluger, Jr., of the 
C. W. Pfluger & Brothers Gin at Coup- 
land, Texas. 

More than 150 of the ladies attending 
the convention attended the open house 
at the Arthur A. Everts Jewelry Com- 
pany Tuesday morning, April 1, and the 
auditorium was packed when the ginners 
visited the WFAA studios to see the 
morning broadcast of the Early Birds. 

(Continued on Page 40) 





Is your seed finish FUZZIE as a Ubangi? 





gummers and files. 


keen! 


141 Saws. 


ALL ITEMS UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


Eliminate the Fuzzies 


Step up your ginning efficiency— 
Keep Gin saws sharp! 


Even the finest saws get dull after long wear. Add months of 
rugged service with Wood’s line of linter gummers, gin saw 


Wood’s Singlecut and Doublecut... 
and the Special Truline keep edges 


Doublecut, shown left, available in 15%", 1%”, 1%”, 1%” 
sizes. Improved singlecut in 1-3/16” size. Not shown are 
taper and slim parallel files for Helm and Carver Machines, 


15-inch Duplex Gummer Files, 
Roachback and Standard. 


Made of high grade steel for Wood’s Duplex 
Machines, these same gummer files are also 
available for other makes of portable 
machines. When ordering, specify your make 
of machine. When ordering for Wood's Duplex 
Machines, specify make of gin. 


Write for our catalog and price lists. 


ss 
gin’em SMOOTH GZ) 








WOOD'S 5-HEAD ROTARY GUMMER 


Fits any gin or linter saw 9” 
to 122" in diameter. Five 
heads adjust to variations in 
diameter or alignment for 
dual side dressin 
ing. Weight 248 Ibs. 


Other Models available: 14X, 
28X, No. 33. 


The 
“Quint” 


Duplex 


and point- 














A. A. WOOD and SONS COMPANY 


Hot Seed Thermometers _ 


19” x %", registers 230° F. With or without Shield. 
Write us for further information. 





Phone MAin 2386 P.0.Box 937 Machinery for Ginners & Oil Mills (436 Magnolia St., N. W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 
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KEITH A. FITCH 
Executive Director, formerly 
with U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Calif. Bureau of 
Food and Drug Inspections and 
Standard Brands Ine. 


HERMAN L. FELLTON 
Vice-President, registered pro- 
fessional sanitary engineer, for- 
merly a commissioned officer 
with U.S. Publie Health, mem 
ber of many honorary societies. 


ROBERT M. RUSSELL 
Sanitation Consultant with de- 
gree in chemical engineering 
with experience in all phases of 
environmental sanitation and 
food processing control 


ORMAN H. GLAZIER 
Sanitation Consultant with ex- 
perience in public health, dairy 
science and bacteriology. He 
holds a Masters degree from 
Yale in Publie Health. 


C 


ORKIN INSTITUTE OF 
INDUSTRIAL SANITATION 


Offers You 


A Distinetive Service A Distinguished Staff 


Complete consultive and inspectional Realizing that a service is no more 
sanitation services designed to meet your outstanding than the staff that offers it we 
demands for quality control are now are proud of these specialists 


available to all types of industry. and the vast experience they stand for. 








a I Advancing Sanitation Across the Nation 
NSTITUTE OF LNpUSTRIAL SANITATION 


Atlanta, Georgia 


713 West Peachtree Street 


MURRAY I. COOPER MAX ISBELL 

tant, PhD. anitation Consultant, a Fellow 

Koyal Entomological So 

of Londen with many 
experience in 


LESTER A. MEIS 


JOHN J. DWYER 
Sanitation Consultant, M.P.H 


Sanitation Consultant with de- 
gree from Georgetown Univer from Univ. of Calif.; Kellogg 
sity, formerly with Continental Foundation, Continental! Baking 
Foods, Ine., U.S. Food and Co.; Sanitation inspector U.S. 
rug Administration Dept. of Navy 


Sanitation Co 
from the University of Illinois; 
experienced in sanitation edu 
cation and laboratory detection 


of extraneous matter in food 
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PHOTO WAS MADE during the business session of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
on March 30. President W. O. Fortenberry, at rostrum in left foreground, presided 


At Annual Meeting on March 30 





National Ginners Name 
McLaurin President 


a OPS’ FINEBURG talks about ginning ceilings, but decontrol not 
in picture. Lerch reports agriculture in bad favor with public, thinks 
public relations program needed to get true picture across. 


HE NATIONAL Cotton Ginners’ As- 
T sociation enters the current cotton 
season with a new president and a 
of its 
opportunities to perform a greater serv- 


determination to make the most 
ice to the entire 

Dallas was the site on March 30 of 
the Association’s annual meeting, held a 
day in advance of the opening of the 
Texas ginners’ convention. Bowing out 
as president of the National association 
after two years of notable service was 
W. O. Fortenberry of Lubbock, Texas. 
J. F. (Skeet) McLaurin of Bennettsville, 
S. C., who has been the Association's 
first vice-president, was unanimously 
named president, but the death of his 
mother a few days prior to the meeting 
kept him from attending the Dallas meet- 
ing. The South Carolinian was a highly 
popular choice of the directors to suc- 
ceed Fortenberry. 


industry. 
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New first vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation is G. T. Hider of Lake Providence, 
La. A. G. Swint, Orchard Hill, Ga., moved 
from third vice-president to second vice- 
president, and S. N. Reed, O’Brien, Tex- 
as, was named third vice-president. Reed 
is the newly elected president of the Tex- 
as association. Walter Craft, Carlsbad, 
N. M., who was second vice-president, 
requested the directors not to consider 
him for reelection. Carl Trice Williams, 
Jackson, Tenn., was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. W. Kemper Bruton, Blythe- 
ville, Ark., is the association’s executive 
vice-president. 

Fortenberry presided at the business 
sessions, which were held at Hotel Adol- 
phus. Speaker at the luncheon session 
was Don Lerch, Washington representa- 
tive of the National and the Texas gin- 
ners’ associations. He declared that agri- 
culture is losing many of its friends be- 
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Association’s annual meeting in Dallas 


at the session. 


cause a large segment of the public mis- 
takenly believes farmers are making ex- 
horbitant profits and are more responsi- 
ble than anybody else for high food 
prices. This mistaken concept, Lerch said, 
can be blamed on agriculture’s lack of a 
public relations program designed to get 
the facts to the public. (Ed. Note: The 
text of Lerch’s address begins on Page 55 
of this issue.) 

Another speaker was Max Fineburg, 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, Wash- 
ington. The National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation previously had asked for de- 
control of the industry but Fineburg said 
flatly there was practically no chance of 
obtaining it. But, he insisted, the OPS is 
anxious to remove any inequities under 
present control and urged the ginning 
industry to fill out completely a ques- 
tionnaire that has been sent to individual 
ginners requesting information relative 
to their operations. When the reports are 
in, Fineburg said, they will be analyzed 
and, if the evidence justifies it, relief will 
be granted prior to the beginning of the 
1952 ginning season. 

Jack Criswell of Memphis, educational 
specialist of the National Cotton Council, 
appeared on the program to discuss fire 
insurance. It is impossible, he said, to 
obtain exact figures on gin fire losses, 
but definite progress has been made by 
the Council, working with fire insurance 
groups and the ginners, in its efforts to 
obtain data on where fires occur in gins 
and what causes them. Criswell said it 
is estimated that gin fire losses run from 
15 to 20 million dollars a year, not in- 
cluding the many unreported small fires. 
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He stressed the need for a uniform fire 
reporting system and suggested that the 
Nationa! Cotton Ginners’ Association 
draw up one that can be used by gins 
throughout the Belt. 

Association Executive Vice - President 
Bruton said there is a need for closer co- 
operation between the ginners and spin- 
ners, declaring that each group needs 
to understand better the problems of the 
other. When this comes about, he told 
the meeting, present differences and mis- 
understandings will be swept away and 
both groups will benefit. 

Secretary - Treasurer Williams’ report 
indicated that the Association is in a 
healthy financial condition, but it was 
pointed out that additional funds will be 
needed if the Association’s program of 
activities is to be expanded. To meet this 
need, the directors voted to increase dues 
from 35 cents per 1000 bales ginned to 
60 cents. Dues are paid into the National 
association by the various state ginners’ 
associations. 

In a resolution unanimously approved, 
the Association again asked for decon- 
trol of the industry by OPS or, failing 
that, a 20 percent increase in rates to be 
in effect by May 1. 

In another resolution the Association 
called for additional pink bollworm re- 
search and more funds from Congress to 
make such research possible. 

In other resolutions the Association ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the “leader- 
ship, patience and hard work” of ret 
President Fortenberry; thanked Secre- 

Treasurer Williams for his faithful 
ce; expressed its deep regret in the 
passing of John W. Mann of Marianna, 


Photoviews of National 
Ginners’ Meeting 


@ TOP—L. to r.: W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president, Natio Cotton Ginners’ 
Association; W. O. Fortenberry, Lub- 
bock, Texas, retiring president; G. T. 
Hider, Lake Providence, La., first 
vice-president; A. G. Swint, Orchard 
Hill, Ga., second vice-president; G. M. 
Lester, Jackson, Miss., who was the 
first president of the Association and 


re- 

and 

ce Williams, Jackson, Tenn., 

secretary-treasurer. J. F. McLaurin, 

Bennettsville, S. C., the new Asso- 

ciation president, is not shown. The 

f his mother kept him from 
attending the meeting. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP—Max Fine- 
burg of OPS, Washington, has the un- 
divided attention of George Hemphill, 
Kennett, Mo., left, and W. Kemper 
Bruton, center. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP Proudly 
holding the hunting rifle given him 
on his retirement as president of the 
National association is W. O. Forten- 
berry. The hard-working ginning in- 
y leader won well - deserved 
; of praise for his effective ad- 
ministration during two terms of of- 
fice as head of the organization. 


g@ BOTTOM-—-Shown here, discussing 
gin fires, is Jack Criswell of the 
National Cotton Council, Memphis. 
Criswell reported progress in the 
Council's efforts to determine where 
gin fires start and what causes them. 
CG&OMPress Photos 


























Ark., Mrs. S. J. Smith of Luxora, Ark., 
and the mother of incoming President 
J. F. MeLaurin; thanked the officers and 
directors of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, Hotel Adolphus, R. Haugh- 
ton and the staff of The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, and the machinery people 
for making the annual convention such a 
pleasant one; and thanked the National 
Cotton Council for making such a thor- 
ough survey of the gin fire loss situation 
and Jack Criswell for appearing on the 
program to discuss that matter. 

Following the election of officers, the 
Association presented to W. O. Forten- 
berry a beautiful hunting rifle as an ex- 
pression of appreciation for his great 
service to ginners while serving as pres- 
ident. R. Haughton, who made the pres- 
entation, said of Fortenberry that no 
man “has done more for ginners.” He has 
the confidence of all ginners, Haughton 
said, “including his competitors.” 


Colombia Reduces Duty 
On Imported Cotton 


The government of Colombia on Feb. 
12 reduced the import duty on cotton 
from the equivalent of 4.73 U.S. cents 
a pound plus 10 percent ad valorem to 
1.51 cents a pound plus 5 percent ad 
valorem. In addition, the minimum price 
for domestic cotton was raised slightly 
less than 2 cents a pound to about 46 
cents for Middling cotton below 1 1/32- 
inch staple and 52 cents for cotton longer 
than 1 1/32 inch. 

The purpose of these actions was to 
stimulate local cotton production. 


Texas Ginners 
(Continued from Page 36) 


Volk Bros. of Dallas, one of the South- 
west’s leading specialty stores, presented 
the annual cotton style show in the con- 
vention hall on the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day. All seats were taken and many 
who saw the beautiful new cotton styles 
modeled were forced to stand. The attrac- 
tive models wore cotton clothes that 
looked like statin, that had the appear- 
ance of lace, chiffon, and velvet—and even 
straw. There was no mere sprinkling of 
men at the style show; at least half, may- 
be more, were of the so-called stronger 
sex. But that is the way it always is— 
the women wear ’em, but the men, per- 
haps because they must dig up the where- 
withal, go, too. It has even been sug- 
gested that so many men attend these 
affairs just to see the models. Anyway, 
the show was a great success and dem- 
onstrated again that cotton is high fash- 
ion, as well as a commodity vital in in- 
dustry and war. 

A pre-convention feature this year was 
a directors’ meeting and banquet Sun- 
day evening, March 30. This affair, held 
at the Baker Hotel, was also attended by 
directors of the National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, who met in Dallas on that 
date. Speaker at the banquet was John 
Ben Shepperd, Texas secretary of state, 
Austin. 

In recognition of his services to the 
ginning industry and to agriculture, the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association estab- 
lished this year the W. O. Fortenberry 
Award, in the form of a beautiful silver 
cup appropriately engraved, and which 


will be presented each year to the man 
adjudged the state’s outstanding ginner. 
The first award went to the man for 
whom it is named, and was presented to 
retiring Association President Forten- 
berry at the directors’ banquet on March 
30. It was presented by incoming Presi- 
dent S. N. Reed. Engraved on the cup 
is the following: 

W. O. FORTENBERRY AWARD 

This award is presented annually 

by the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 

Association to the state’s out- 

standing ginner, measured in 

terms of his contribution to the 

ginning industry and to the cot- 

ton producers in his community. 


The First W. O. Fortenberry 
Award 1952 
presented to W. O. Fortenberry, 
ginner and farmer, and this 
award is so named in recogni- 
tion of his great and enduring 
service to the ginning industry 
and to agriculture. 


The award will be made at the time of 
the Association’s annual convention and 
the cup given to the new recipient, to be 
held for a year. However, those receiving 
the award will be given a smaller cup to 
be kept in their permanent possession. 


e Farmers who take delivery 
now on the fertilizers needed to produce 
the 1952 crops will be helping to clear 
up the plant storage problem; ease the 
transportation situation and will get 
the kinds and amounts of fertilizers 
needed. 
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was to leave the big fellows alone. When 
he asked for all of McGrath’s official 
papers as well as his personal records, 
that was too much. 

McGrath demanded that the President 
fire Morris and when Truman refused 
McGrath tock matters into his own 
hands, without advising the President. 
Truman then fired McGrath for insub- 
ordination, 


(Continued from Page 


e More Inflationary Pressure—Whether 
or not planned that way, the steel wage- 
price dispute and the resignation of Wil- 
son have changed the outlook on renewal 
of the price control law. They boosted 
Administration chances of getting a 
stronger law through. 

It is a foregone conclusion that steel 
workers will get a substantial wage 
boost and that the steel companies will 
be granted a higher price. It is equally 
obvious that steel will provide the pat- 
tern for a general increase throughout 
industry. 

This could, of course, raise anew the 
threat of inflation just ahead of the vote 
in Congress on renewal of the price con- 
trol law. It might stave off a move in 
Congress to start price decontrol machin- 
ery in motion. Wilson inferred that Tru- 
man, Putnam and Arnall were well aware 
of that possibility. 

There is a precedent for the present 
situation which Putnam and Arnall seem 
to have forgotten. It was an almost iden- 
tical situation which led to wrecking of 
the stabilization program immediately 
after the end of World War II. Steel 
workers were granted an 18 percent wage 
increase and Chester Bowles, the OPA 
boss at the time, was told to “hold-the- 
line” on prices. Bowles tried and failed. 


e Price Supports—Cotton men here rate 
the Abernethy bill which could have the 
effect of raising cotton price supports 
by about $17.50 a bale as having at least 
a 50-50 chance of enactment. It has been 
unanimously endorsed by the House Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

The bill (R.R. 5713) would change the 
standard for parity and price support 
purposes on the 1952 crop from Middling 
7%%-in. to Low Middling 7%-in., to become 
effective only if any of the Agriculture 
Department’s monthly forecasts, begin- 
ning in August, indicate a crop of 16 mil- 
lion bales or more. The change in stand- 
ards would have the effect of raising 
parity, and thus supports, by about 312 
cents a pound. 

“The frank purpose of this bill,” Rep. 
Abernethy said, “is to provide the cotton 
farmers of the United States with some 
assurance that they will not have to sell 
their cotton at less than the cost of pro- 
duction simply because they have acceded 
to the government’s request for a tre- 
mendous cotton crop or because the De- 
partment of Agriculture again erroneous- 
ly overestimates the crop.” 


e Pink Bollworm—Fighteen counties in 
Texas and two in Oklahoma are added 
to the pink bollworm quarantine area in 
new regulations affecting cotton growers, 
ginners and oil mill operators in infested 
areas of the Southwest. New regulations 
were made effective on April 4. 
Additional Texas counties, all rated as 
lightly invested, are Brazos, Burleson, 
Cooke, Dallas, Freestone, Galveston, 
Grimes, Harris, Hunt, Leon, Montague, 
Navarro, Robertson, Tarrant, Waller, 
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Wise, Washington and Wood. Galveston, 
it was explained, is quarantined not be- 
cause pink bollworms have been found 
there but because it is surrounded by in- 
fested counties. The Oklahoma counties 
are Grady and McClain. 

Another change in the regulation re- 
designates 27 counties, previously lightly 
infested, as being heavily infested. These 
are Arkansas, Bee, Brooks, Calhoun, Dim- 
mit, Duval, El Paso (part), Jim Hogg, 
Jim Wells, Kenedy, Kinney, Kleberg, La 
Salle, Live Oak, Maverick, McMullen, 
Nueces, Pecos, Reeves, San Patricio, Re- 
fugio, Starr, Uvalde, Val Verde, Ward, 
Webb, Zapata and Zavala. 

The regulation governing movement of 
cottonseed from heavily infested areas 
are eased to permit shipment after a pre- 
liminary heat treatment as a part of the 
ginning process. These seeds, however, 


can be moved only into certain designated 
areas, the designating to be done by the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. Also approved is a reduction from 
155 degrees to 150 degree F. in the sec- 
ond heat-treatment of cottonseed. 


e Cottonseed Price Supports—Cottonseed 
will be supported this year at loan and 
purchase rates 90 cents a ton over last 
year. The new rates based on 90 percent 
of parity are $66.40, basis 100, for loans 
and $62.40 on purchases. Details of the 
program are to be announced later. 


seed should be 
seed borne diseases 
planted. High crop 
yields are needed in 1952 and good 
stands are a must. Replanting is ex- 
pensive and time consuming. 


e Planting 
to control 
they are 


treated 
before 
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SPRAY NOZZLES 


Designed with single internal passage to 
reduce possibility of nozzle clogging. The 
CONEJET Tip is made in a full range of 
capacities and fits any TeeJet Spray Noz- 
zle. Supplied as tip assembly or as com- 
plete nozzle. Ends up to 75% of all clogging 
troubles. Gives effective spraying in ca- 
pacities as low as one gallon per acre. 
Pested and proved the most efficient nozzle 
ever built ... for insecticide spraying of 
boll weevils and other cotton plant pests 


and for defoliation spraying. For complete 
information see your dealer or write for 


ConeJet Bulletin No. 61. 


OTHER TeeJet NOZZLES 
Flat Spray Tips for pre-emergence and 
general weed control . . . defoliation spray- 
and flame cultivation. Cone Spray 
Type ‘Tips for related spraying 
applications. Ask your dealer about these 
or write for TeeJet Bulletin No. 58. 
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3270 Randolph Street «© Bellwood, illinois 
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Major Carl L. Sitter, usac “A 


Medal of Honor 





¢ 

HE HILL WAS STEEP. snow- 
covered. 600 feet high. Red-held. 
it cut our lifeline route from 
Hagan-ri to the sea; it had to be 


in our hands. 


tee 


Up its 45-degree face. Major 
Sitter led his handful of freezing. 
weary men—a company against a 


The hill 


fire. 


regiment! blazed with 
Grenade fragments 


wounded the major’s face. chest, 


enemy 


and arms. But he continued head- 
ing the attack. exposing himself 
constantly to death. inspiring his 
men by his personal courage. 
After 36 furious hours the hill 
was won. the route to the sea 
secured. Major Sitter says: 

“Fighting the Commies ir 
Korea has taught me one thing 
in today’s world, peace is only for 
the strong! The men and women 
of America’s armed forces 
building that strength right now. 
But we need your help—and one 
of the best ways you can help us 
is by buying United States De- 
fense Bonds. 


are 


“So buy Defense Bonds—and 


more Defense Bonds—starting 
right now. If you at home, and we 
in the service, can make America 
stronger together, we'll have the 
peace that we’re all working for!” 


* * * 


Remember, when you’re buying bonds for 
building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, 
you generally don’t save at all. Money you 


national defense, you're also 


take home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you bank. For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U S Defense Bonds now! 


24 for (hi iverticoment. It fe doneted by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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In Pouliry Business 


Cottonseed Meal 
Gets New Outlet 


m Cottonseed crushers and poul- 
trymen alike need to learn more 
about the ways in which this 
meal fits into poultry production. 





“Perhaps the greatest opportunity for 
increased use of cottonseed meal exists 
in the poultry business,” Dr. C. R. Grau, 
University of California, Berkeley, told 
the Fifth Divisional Meeting of the Na- 
tional Oil Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion in Bakersfield, Calif. 

In order to seize this opportunity, he 
added, cottonseed crushers and poultry- 
men alike need to learn more about the 
ways in which this meal fits into poul- 
try production, 

Dr. Grau is one of the research lead- 
ers of the Cotton Belt who are study- 
ing the nutritional value of cottonseed 
meal in cooperation with the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory and the 
NCPA Educational Service. 

He pointed out to the Pacific Coast 
superintendents that a freight cost of 
about $20 per ton from the Midwest to 
the Pacific Coast gives a strong eco- 
nomic advantage to any locally produced 
protein source that is comparable in 
quality to soybean meal. 

“Cottonseed and soybean proteins dif- 
fer in their amino acid makeup, and 
there is some evidence that a combina- 
tion of proteins may be better than 
either one alone,” Dr. Grau said. 

“There is increasing evidence that 
properly processed cottonseed meal is 
virtually a complete protein; that is, 
it supplies adequate amounts of all the 
important amino acids. There is a bor- 
derline amount of lysine present, but 
proper combination with other feedstuffs 
containing a slight excess of lysine can 
assure a good amino acid balance.” 

Citing the fact that free gossypol ad- 
versely affects egg quality and growth 
of poultry, the speaker told the super- 
intendents that much is now known 
about the binding of gossypol, but that 
more research is needed before the gossy- 
pol question can be considered closed. 
He called attention to the extensive 
work of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory and many different 
experiment stations and commercial or- 
ganizations on this problem. 

“Cottonseed meal is used to some ex- 
tent in chicken starter and _ broiler- 
fryer mashes, but has found a much wider 
acceptance in grower and _ finisher 
mashes for turkeys. Shortages of other 
protein sources have encouraged the 
use of cottonseed meal, with generally 
satisfactory results. As meal quality be- 
comes standardized at a high level, even 
wider use in these feeds can be expected. 

“The greatest opportunities lie in de- 
veloping cottonseed meals that can be 
used in chicken laying and breeding 
mashes, and in turkey starting and 
breeding mashes. At the present time, 
only small amounts are used in these 
feeds, because of the egg quality effects 
and the variable protein quality. 

“Although much research has _ been 
done already, a tremendous job remains, 
particularly regarding egg quality. Most 
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researchers will agree, I believe, that 
meals of consistently high protein value 
can now be produced. To achieve this 
goal, crushers need to pay more atten- 
tion to meal quality than they have in 
the past. Chemical standards of quali- 
ty are being studied by several groups 
of investigators. When these are per- 
fected and used as a basis for trading, 
consistent quality will undoubtedly be 
rewarded by more general use of cot- 
tonseed meal in poultry feeds.” 


e It pays to get cotton land 
ready early so the soil will settle be- 
fore planting time. A firm seedbed al- 
lows farmers to plant on time. This re- 
sults in higher yields at no extra cost. 


Schools for Texas Gin 
Operators Scheduled 


In order to improve one of the steps 
in the 7-step cotton program—pick and 
gin for a high grade—Texas cotton gin 
owners have requested assistance. It will 
be given in a series of 2-day ginner 
schools which are scheduled for the lat- 
ter part of April and early May. 

According to E. H. Bush, cotton gin 
specialist for the Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service, the schools will give 
gin owners and operators an opportun- 
ity to pick up practical information on 
the function, construction, adjustment, 
operation, repair and maintenance of 
gin machinery and equipment. He says 
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the schools are sponsored by the Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, various 
manufacturers of cotton gin machinery 
and the Extension Service. 

The first school is scheduled for April 
28-29 at the Murray Company of Texas 
plant in Dallas. On April 30 and May 1, 
the second will be held at the Lummus 
Cotton Gin Company, Dallas. The third 
will follow on May 2-3 at the Cen-Ten- 
nial Cotton Gin Company, Dallas and 
on May 7-8 the series will be completed 
with the school at the Continental Gin 
Company plant, also in Dallas. 

Because of a lack of facilities, the 
Hardwicke-Etter Company of Sherman 
and the Gullett Gin Company of Dallas 
will not participate in the 1952 schools, 
says Bush. 

Each piece of machinery and equip- 
ment will be completely torn down and 


rebuilt, points out Bush. Instructors 
will be top-flight gin machinery engi- 
neers who will explain during their 
lectures the finer points that make for 
high quality ginning. Such machinery 
and equipment as gin stands, driers, 
overhead burr machines, cleaners, ex- 
tractor feeders, fans and pneumatic sys- 
tems, lint cleaners and lint conveying 
and pressing systems will get major at- 
tention. A question and answer period 
and a tour of the plant will wind up 
each school, 

Bush adds it is the hope of the spon- 
sors of the schools that the men who 
actually operate gin machinery will at- 
tend. In addition to the lecture on ma- 
chinery and equipment, the latest re- 
search findings from the U.S. Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory will be given. Fire 
and accident prevention will be discussed 
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and hints given for cutting the losses 
caused by both. 

Better ginning, points out the special- 
ist, results when operators fully under- 
stand the finer points of construction, 
adjustments, maintenance and repairs 
of the machinery they are operating. 
Better ginning also means improved 
grades of cotton, more income for the 
producer and better satisfied customers, 
says Bush. 


Southern Laboratory Plans 
Processing Conference 


Arrangements have been completed for 
holding a Cottonseed Processing Clinic at 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, La., on April 14-15 
in cooperation with the Valley Oilseed 
Processors Association. 

This is to be working conference, and 
ample time will be allowed for discussion. 
Representatives of the Association will 
describe operating problems and experi- 
ences and members of the Laboratory 
will review most of the research program 
on cottonseed and cottonseed products. 
There will be an opportunity to tour the 
building and inspect research facilities. 

The sessions will be under the chair- 
manship of P. R. Dawson, and the clinic 
will start at 10 a.m. April 14 in the con- 
ference room on the third floor at the 
Laboratory. 

Opening remarks will be made by C. H. 
Fisher, director of the laboratory, and 
C. E. Garner, secretary of the Valley Oil- 
seed Processors Association. 

The tentative program includes talks 
the morning of April 14 by T. H. Hopper, 
head, Analytical and Physical Division, 
Southern Laboratory, on “What’s in a 
Cottonseed ?”; F. G. Dollear, Oilseed Di- 
vision of the Laboratory, “New and Im- 
proved Products from Cottonseed Oil”; 
and A. M. Altschul, head, Oilseed Divi- 
sion, Southern Laboratory, “Better Pro- 
tein Feeds from Cottonseed.” 

The afternoon session gets underway 
at 2 p.m. with a demonstration of the 
filtration-extraction process at the lab- 
oratory’s pilot plant. This will be followed 
by a talk by E. A. Gastrock, head, Engi- 
neering and Development Division of the 
laboratory, on “The Relationship of Fil- 
tration-Extraction to Recent Progress in 
the Solvent Extraction of Cottonseed,” 
and by a general discussion period. 


Mechanization Project Head 
° 
Resigns to Enter Business 

William E. Meek, in charge of USDA’s 
regional cotton mechanization project 
and of the cotton mechanization project, 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss., has resigned 
to enter farm machinery business at 
Greenville, Miss. 

Meek has made outstanding contri- 
butions to the mechanization of Southern 
crops, including the development of the 
line-diagram system of setting farm ma- 
chinery. He is the author of numerous 
articles on crop mechanization and has 
served on many committees dealing with 
farm machinery problems. 

Widely known in agricultural engineer- 
ing circles, Meek was associated with 
one of the larger implement manufac- 
turers before coming to Stoneville. He 
is a Fellow in the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers. 

Associated with him will be Joseph 
K. Jones, an agricultural engineer whe 
is now on duty with the U.S. Marines 
as a reserve officer. 
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At Annual Meeting 





Missouri Producers 
Plan Broad Program 


m@ Members of Missouri Cotton 
Producers Association stress con- 
tinuing present efforts toward 
improving the labor program at 
annual meeting April 2. 


Members of the Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association pledged themselves to 
a broad and far-reaching agricultural 
program at the annual meeting April 2 
in Kennett, Mo. 

They stressed continuing present ef- 
forts toward improving both domestic and 
migratory labor programs and opposed 
any program that would give migrant 
workers preferential treatment or priv- 
iliges not customarily afforded domestic 
workers. They vigorously opposed dis- 
crimination against workers, regardless 
of nationality, race, or creed. 

In regard to research, they advocated 
a federal program to control foot-and- 
mouth disease. In general, they voted to 
continue their efforts for more agricul- 
tural research and recommended that ad- 
ditional funds be provided for this pro- 
gram. 

Particularly emphasized was the fact 
that in no case should export controls be 
used as a price control factor. The or- 
ganization opposed roll backs in existing 


ceiling prices on agricultural commodi- 
ties. They advocated adjusting ceiling 
prices to reflect all increases in costs 
which have occurred since the pre-Korean 
period. 

Members were firm in their belief that 
90 percent of parity should be continued 
and made mandatory as a support level 
on all basic crops. They went on record 
as advocating a revision in the parity 
formula by a change in the base period 
and the inclusion of farm labor costs. 

In rgeard to soil conservation pro- 
grams, the group felt that these should 
be carried on much in the same manner 
as they are conducted at the present 
time. They recommended that funds for 
farmer payments be set at 250 million 
dollars (approximate present level) and 
continued so long as a real need exists 
for incentive payments. They also felt 
that technical assistance should be pro- 
vided whenever and wherever farmers 
present a unified request for such service. 

Members present unanimously agreed 
that a tighter state seed law is needed 
primarily for the sake of the farmer, but 
also in the interest of agriculture as a 
whole. They recommended that additional 
legislation and funds be provided for 
safeguards against such diseases as an- 
thrax and bangs. 

Equal educational opportunities for 
rural and urban children through greater 
consolidation of so-called one-room rural 
schools was recommended. 

Also discussed was the consolidation 
effort of USDA. It was agreed that all 
agencies of USDA, including the Exten- 
sion Service, should be located in the 
same building with adjoining offices. The 
group also recommended a study for, and 


elimination of, overlapping duties and re- 
sponsibilities, if any, of the various agen- 
cies. They felt that more responsibility 
should be vested in county groups, and 
that savings effected through reduction 
in administrative personnel should be 
passed on to farmers in the form of bet- 
ter and more efficient service. 


Georgia Crushers Announce 
Rules for 5-Acre Contest 


The Georgia Cottonseed Crushers As- 
sociation has released the rules for the 
1952 5-Acre Cotton Contest which it will 
sponsor again. There is no significant 
change in the rules from previous years. 

Contestants will compete for district 
prizes in each of the six Georgia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service Districts. First 
prize for each district will be $250, second 
prize $150, and third prize $100. A state 
prize of $500 will be awarded to the 
farmer making the highest 5-acre yield 
of seed cotton in the state. However, if 
a district first prize winner has the high- 
est yield in the state, he will be eligible 
for only the state prize and the other 
winners in his district will move up to 
take his place in the district competition. 

The Atlantic Cotton Association is of- 
fering a $500 prize to the cotton contest- 
ant who produces a larger yield of seed 
cotton on his five acres than was made 
in the cotton contest for the years 1947- 
1951. The highest yield up to 1952 was 
20,240.5 pounds of seed cotton on five 
acres, which was made in 1949 by W. A. 
Meadows, Cochran, Ga. If no one exceeds 
that record in 1952, the $590 will be of- 
fered again in 1953. 
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Magnetic Separators Help 
Remove “Tramp Iron” 


Installation of permanent magnetic 
separators for removal of “tramp iron” 
from seed cotton is a promising develop- 
ment toward prevention of gin fires, 
according to demonstrations conducted 
during the 1951-52 season. 

The tests, sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council, in cooperation with Ex- 
tension Service ginning specialists, 
USDA gin engineers, and the Eriez 
Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa., were 
conducted in 10 gins across the Cotton 
Belt 

Due to late inauguration of the pro- 
gram, and difficulty of installing mag- 
nets according to the needs and condi- 
tions of the individual plant, complete 
reports have been received from only 
five gins. Of these five reportg, four 
highly recommended the magnetic sep- 
arator for its effectiveness in reducing 
gin fires. 

One of the test plants, located in New 
Mexico, reported an 80 percent decrease 
in gin fires over the prior season, even 
though the volume of bales ginned was 
approximately double that of 1950. One 
plant, however, due to improper instal- 
lation of the magnet, did not obtain 
favorable results. 

Several different types of magnets 
were installed. Best results were obtained 
from the plate-type magnet installed on 
the shelf of the drier. On the basis of 
investigations to date, the most desir- 
able point of installation is the shelf of 
the drier or possibly in combination with 
the green boll and rock catcher, pat- 
terned after the one developed by the 
U.S. Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, 
Miss. The combination magnetic sep- 
arator-green boll and rock catcher will 
be available commercially for the first 
time in 1952. 

Removing metal fragments from seed 
cotton not only reduces gin fires but 
also cuts maintenance costs. Shut-down 
time for repairs is lessened, thus making 
it possible to gin a greater volume of 
cotton per day. 

Metal imbedded in 


seed cotton causes 


costly damage to gin machinery with 
which it comes in contact. This makes 
it necessary to stop gin operation dur- 
ing the busy season in order to make 
repairs or sharpen gin saws. Elimina- 
tion of these breakdowns becomes in- 
creasingly important with each succeed- 
ing year as the harvesting and ginning 
period becomes shorter and more critical 
due to mechanical harvesting. 

Official insurance approval of per- 
manent magnetic separators is indicated 
in the announcement by the Arkansas- 
Missouri State Rating Bureau that 
premiums will be reduced 15 cents per 
$100 where approved magnetic separa- 
tors have been installed. Many gin op- 
erators estimate this saving will pay for 
the magnets in two to three seasons. 

Additional tests will be conducted 
during the 1952 season. Limited sales 
of individual magnetic separators, as 
well as combinations of the magnetic 
separator-green boll and rock catcher, 
will be made. 

All installations will be observed care- 
fully. This will provide a more complete 
analysis and evaluation of effectiveness 
of this equipment in gins. 


Sprayers Can Perform 
Double Duty Job 


The current trend of southeastern 
cotton farmers toward use of tractor- 
mounted sprayers for applying liquid in- 
secticides on their cotton fields will be 
expanded if liquid defoliants prove as 
reliable as dusts, in the opinion of an 
agricultural engineer of USDA. 

The sprayer on a farm does double 
duty if used for applying defoliants as 
well as insecticides. Defoliants, either 
liquid or dusts, have been used increas- 
ingly in recent years to defoliate cotton 
plants prior to harvesting of the crop 
by machinery. With the leaves on the 
ground, there is less trash in the ma- 
chine-picked cotton. 

Rex F. Colwick, who coordinates the 
USDA’s cotton mechanization research 
program with that of many Cotton Belt 
state agricultural experiment stations, 
predicts a similar expanded use of spray- 
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STACY Corian CLEANER AND DRIER 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 

The cleaner is used every day you gin. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 
furnish Heaters for natural gas, butane 
and propane 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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ers for applying insecticides and defo- 
liants in the High Plains cotton area of 
Oklahoma and Texas. However, he says, 
no such trend can be expected in the re- 
mainder of the Cotton Belt (the South- 
west and the Midsouth). 


e Not So Good in Tall Cotton — Ac- 
cording to Colwick, the use of tractor- 
mounted sprayers depends on the height 
to which cotton grows. In the Southeast 
and on the Texas and Oklahoma High 
Plains, where cotton is generally less 
than 5 feet tall, a tractor and sprayer, 
properly shielded to prevent excessive 
damage to the cotton plant, can be used 
effectively. In the Southwest and Mid- 
south, however, cotton grows too tall for 
the successful use of spray equipment. 

The agricultural engineers rule out the 
use of specially built, high - clearance 
spraying machinery because any farmer 
with a large enough acreage to use such 
a machine economically might be better 
off spraying or dusting his cotton with 
an airplane. 

Colwick recommends that tractor wheels 
be shielded, even if cotton is less than 4 
feet tall. In spraying cotton 4 to 5 feet 
in height, at least five nozzles per row 
should be used to get adequate insect 
control or defoliation. 


Cotton Bale Tag Returned 
After Trip Overseas 


A Mississippi steamboat has gone 
abroad! And has made the return trip 
from overseas. 

The steamboat is the red sidewheel 
craft printed on a Delta Council Bale 
Identification Association tag. It rode 
across the ocean to Scotland via a Delta 
cotton bale, and returned to the Deltan 
who ginned the cotton through the 
thoughtfulness of a Scot. 

R. M. Dakin’s Skene Gin Company in 
Mississippi’s Bolivar County received 
the tag attached to a picture post card 
of Dundee’s Albert Square. Written on 
the card and enclosed in an envelope 
was the message, “During my employ- 
ment I came across the enclosed tag 
with your address. Greetings from Bonnie 
Scotland.” It was signed Mrs. Emily 
McCormack. 

The Delta Council tag was Bolivar 
County number 8833. C. S. McNeil, book- 
keeper for Skene Gin Co., reports that 
the bale of cotton on which the tag was 
placed was ginned in November of 1949 
for Dr. R. W. Johnson, Cleveland, Miss. 

Though the return trip from overseas 
is one that a great many Delta Council 
cotton bale tags do not make, the jour- 
ney abroad is one that is commonplace. 
Up to three quarters of a million bales 
of the Delta’s premium product have 
been identified in a single year to the 
eyes of the world through the means of 
the Delta Council Bale Identification As- 
sociation tags. 

The association was formed by Delta 
Council to identify the superior Delta 
cotton to manufacturers. The blue and 
red tag with the familiar river boat 
trademark is recognized in cotton trade 
throughout the world as the mark of 
quality cotton. 

Orders for 
being received 


1952 bale tags are now 
from Delta ginners by 
Delta Council Bale Identification Asso- 
ciation headquarters at Stoneville, Miss. 
Orders should be marked in care of Miss 
M. M. Finch, sales manager. The Delta 
Council tag can be ordered this year by 
itself or in combination with the Gov- 
ernment green tag. 
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Hollett Retires, Replaced 
By H. B. (Hank) Parker 


H. B. (Hank) Parker, assistant in 
the oil mill department of Swift & 
Company in Chicago, has been appointed 
manager of the Swift soybean mill at 
Frankfort, Ind. He replaces Sam D. Hol- 
lett, who has retired on pension after 
37 years of service. 

A native of Chicago, Parker attended 
the University of Chicago where he was 


SAM D. HOLLETT 


a member of Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 
He joined Swift & Company as a mes- 
senger in 1936 while still attending 
school, and three years later began his 
career in oil mill operations at Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

In 1940, Parker 
Fostoria, Ohio, as 


transferred to 
new 


was 
auditor of a 


H. B. PARKER 


Swift mill that had been opened under 
management of Hollett. After three and 
a helf years of military duty in the 
Pacific and other war zones, Parker 
went to Frankfort as sales manager soon 
after that local mill began operations. 
Hollett began his career with Swift 
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& Company in 1915. He began as a ma- 
terials checker on the Chicago plant, 
and then was made assistant head of 
the supply department. In 1917 he was 
transferred to the feed department, and 
for several years served as a livestock 
feed salesman in nearly every state 
where the company sells feed. 

By 1923 he had been promoted to 
assistant sales manager of the feed de- 
partment, and then to sales manager. 

Hollett was among the first to be as- 
sociated with the soybean business when 
Swift entered that field. He was ap- 
pointed sales manager at the Champaign, 
Ill., mill in 1939, and a year later was 
appointed manager at Fostoria, Ohio. 
He had been manager at the Frankfort 
mill since its construction in 1945. 

Under his supervision, the Frankfort 
mill has been recognized as one of the 


outstanding in the country among those 
that use the solvent extraction process. 

“I regret leaving the soybean business 
just at this time, for I believe that des- 
pite the marvelous progress that has 
been made in the last 10 years, the next 
decade will see even greater advances,” 
Hollett said. “The soybean has_ been 
rightfully called the ‘miracle bean,’ and 
the men in the industry today will see 
to it that the potential miracle can be 
made into realities.” 

He recently completed a new home at 
Gulfport, St. Petersburg, Fla., and will 
go there immediately after his retire- 
ment. 

eA needs from 3 to 5 
gallons of water daily for each gallon 
of milk she produces. 
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Easiest of all to install 
FAFNIR BALL BEARING 


because they 
have this 


WIDE INNER RING BEARING 
WITH SELF LOCKING COLLAR 


The reason why you'll find so many 
Fafnir Power Transmission Units on 
mills and gins is that they're equipped 
with Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bear- 
ings and self-locking collars. This Fafnir 
development eliminates shouldering, 
lock nuts and adapters. Made to inch 
dimensions to fit standard shafting, they 
slide right into place. Efficient seals and 
shields are provided to meet the tough- 
est conditions. 


For every Gin or Oil Mill application, 
On original equipment or replacement, 
you can count on the right Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Unit. They're made for 
saw, brush, distributor and idler 
shafts ... linters, gins, attrition 
mills, presses, motors, fans, convey- 
ors, lineshafts and countershafts. 
Records prove... easier installa- 
tion, easier starting, long lasting, 
substantial power savings, a mini- 
mum of maintenance and lubrica- 
tion. Write for literature. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 
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FFECTS OF GINNING 
n Cotton Quality 


ge THE AUTHOR presented the accompanying paper before 
the Annual Meeting of the Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, held at Huntsville, Ala., earlier this year. 





HE CLEANING of cotton at the 
gin has been a gradual development 

through the years and has been ac- 
companied by increasingly rougher har- 
vesting methods, as evidenced by the fact 
that the amount of Middling and better 
as decreased from more than 72 
of the entire crop in 1930 to 
percent in 1951. This decrease 
in quality taken place in spite of 
numerous improvements in gin cleaning 
machinery. It appears that as improved 
machinery and ginning techniques are 
adopted, harvesting becomes correspond- 
ingly rougher and the added improve- 
ments in cleaning equipment are neve} 
quite ample to cope with changes in har- 
vesting practices. With farm labor in 
short supply in most areas, the farmer 
has had to resort to the use of transient 
workers or machines and to rely on the 
gin to remove as much of the excessive 
trash as possible in order to make a mer- 
chantable bale of cotton. Thus far, there 
substitute for the careful, clean 
harvesting practices formerly performed 
on the farm by labor that had a direct 
interest in the crop. 

As recently 20 
equipped with overhead cleaner and 
drum feeders was considered to be 
modern in most areas of the Cotton Belt. 
Extractor feeders were introduced to the 
industry and began to replace the big 
drum feeders in the late 1920’s. Now all 
modern gins are equipped with these 
units or their equivalent in overhead bur 
extracting, 

Of the gins in the Southeastern states, 
than 2 percent were equipped with 
extractor feeders around 1930 as com- 
pared with percent in 1945.’ In the 
Mississippi Valley and Western states, 
the proportion of gins so equipped in- 
creased from about 20 percent to 75 per- 
cent during the same period. Concurrent 
with ased provision for cleaning cot- 
ton over the gin stand, the proportion of 
equipped with huller fronts has in- 
creased materially in the past 15 to 20 
More than two-thirds of the gins 
Southeastern states are equipped 
with huller fronts. In the remaining por- 
tion of the Cotton Belt the proportion is 
about 90 percent. 

Cotton driers, a 
installed in about the cotton gins 
operating at the present time, have been 
one of the main factors in making possi- 
ble the use of elaborate seed cotton clean- 
ing mat hinery as we know it today, with- 
out causing excessive fiber damage. Be- 
fore the drier became an integral part of 
the gin equipment, the use of cleaning 
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By VERNON P. MOORE 


Assistant in Charge, Research and 
and Testing Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Stoneville, 
Miss. 


machinery, in addition to big drum feed- 
ers and possibly a cylinder cleaner, was 
not a good practice on the cottons being 
grown in the Mississippi Valley states. 
Most of the gins that are equipped with 
driers are usually the plants of larger 
volume that in the aggregate handle a 
volume of ginning considerably in excess 
of one-half of the crop. The proportion 
of gins equipped with driers varies from 
less than one-fourth of those in the 
Southeastern states to more than two- 
thirds of those in the Western states 


and almost three-fourths of those in the 
Mississippi Valley states. 

Most of the gins equipped with driers 
also contain some form of overhead clean- 
ing and extracting equipment operating 
in conjunction with either single- or mul- 
tiple-stage drying. This equipment will 
range up to as many as 24 cylinders of 
cleaning or more, in combination with 
one or two processes of burr extraction 
or its equivalent, in an effort to clean 
the roughly harvested cottons. Labora- 
tory tests have shown that when em- 
ploying improved techniques and modern 
quipment, as many as 24 cylinders of 
cleaning, a burr machine, and large ex- 
tractor feeders may be employed on pres- 
ent-day cottons without serious adverse 
effects on fiber and spinning quality, in 
spite of the fact that the average staple 
length of the crop has increased mate- 
rially in the last 20 years. In 1930, 23 
percent of the crop was 1 inch and longer 
in staple length as compared with more 
than 76 percent in 1951. With these 
longer staple cottons and the extreme 
increases in cleaning action, more care 
must be exercised in the operation of 
the equipment to avoid injury to the 
spinning quality of the lint and losses 
due to rough preparation, which would 
more than offset the beneficial effects 
derived from the very large investment 
in equipment. 

fhe preservation of spinning quality 
is of increasing importance, since cotton 
merchants and mills are placing more 
and more reliance on fiber tests to eval- 
uate the factors of quality, which ar 
generally covered by the familiar term 
“character.” With commercial and _ pri- 
vate laboratory facilities available to 
measure such properties as tensile 
strength, length uniformity, fineness, and 


Table 1.—The effects on various stages of hand-picked cotton of simple, moderate, and elaborate seed 


cotton cleaning machinery, 


used with and without 


lint cleaners, on lint classification, bale weight, 


and bale vaiue on early-, mid-, and late-season hand-picked cottons ! 


Lint 
Grade 
Index 


Lint 
cleaner 


Seed cotton cleaning 
set-ups by harvesting 


tages 


Early-season cotton 
Simple set-up 


Moderate set-up 


Mid-season cotton 
without 


with 
without 
with 


Simple set-up 
Moderate set-up 
Late-season cotton 


without 


Simple set-up with 


Moderate without 


with 


set-up 
Ay 


without 
with 


Elaborate 


seed cotton cleaning set-ups: 
p consists of tower drier at 
up consists of tower drier at 


Definitions of 
160 


Elaborate set-up consists of tower drier at 160 
drier and 15-cylinder cleaner at 160° F., 


Sased on 5-year average (1947-1951) of Memphis, 


Quality 


160 ry... 
F., 6-cylinder cleaner, burr machine, and extractor 


Bale value 
difference 
due to lint 
cleaning 


Bale 
weight 


Bale 
value ? 


Staple 
length 


1/32nd 


inch Pounds Dollars Dollars 


186.07 


7-cylinder cleaner, and extractor feeders. 


F., 6-cylinder cleaner, burr machine, combination 


and extractor feeders. 
Tenn. spot market. 


Figure 1—Some cotton quality elements that may be damaged by malpractices in drying, 


cleaning and extracting, and gin 


Quality element 
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Staple length 
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Tensile strength 
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Yarn strength 
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Table 2.—The effects of replacing certain seed cotton cleaning machines by lint cleaners 


on bale 


Seed cotton cleaning machinery 


Dollars 


160 F., 6-cylinder 
extractor feeders, 
lint cleaner 


cleaner 
without 


drier 
machine 


Tower 
burr 


cleaner 
without 


160 F., 6-cylinder 
extractor feeders 
lint cleaner 


drier 
machine 


Tower 
burr 


cleaner, 
without 


160 F 6-evlinder 
extractor feeders, 
lint cleaner 


drier 
machine 


Tower 

burr 

Tower drier 160 F., 6-cylinder cleaner 

burr machine, drier and 15-cylinder cleaner 

160 F., extractor feeders without lint 
cleaner 


maturity, which may be used to predict 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy the 
spinning value of a given lot of cotton 
before it is purchased, the merchant is 
in a position to detect fiber damage and 
reject lots of cotton that will not meet 
requirements to fulfill a particular need. 
The same machines and techniques that 
are employed by the merchant in select- 
ing cottons to meet specifications as set 
forth by mills, are used by the cotton 
breeder in his search for superior quali- 
ties. The breeders are making a concerted 
effort to breed cottons of high tensile 
strength and length uniformity, which 
do not “nep” easily and which have de- 
sirable agronomic qualities, such as earli- 
ness, high turnout, high yields, and wilt 
resistance. The ginner is called upon to 
preserve the inherent spinning qualitie 
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Bale val 


value of early , 
Early-season cotton 


Bale value 
difference 


Machinery changes 
ie Remove Add 


Dollars 


Tower 
extractor feeders 


Lint 
cleaner 


Midseason cotton 


Tower 
extractor feeders 


Lint 
cleaner 


Late season cotton 


Tower 
extractor feeders 


Lint 


cleaner 


Burr 
machine 


Tower drier 

160° F. and 

15-cylinder 
cleaner 


Lint 
cleaner 


through proper operation of his condi- 
tioning, cleaning, and ginning equipment. 

The ginner is most familiar with grade, 
staple, and preparation, and is well aware 
of the importance of preserving the grade 
and staple and of obtaining a smooth 
sample by proper operating practices 
(Fig. 1). Malpractices in the use of dry- 
ing equipment will affect nearly all of 
the quality elements from the standpoint 
of both the farmer and the spinner. Ex- 
tremely high drying temperatures will 
result in reductions in staple length, fibe: 
tensile strength, length uniformity, and 
yarn strength. On damp cotton, tempera- 
tures that are too low will result in re- 
ductions in grade, preparation, length 
uniformity, yarn appearance, and grade 
and in increases in manufacturing waste 
It is significant to note that tempera- 


Seed cotton cleaning 


Tower 
burr machine, 


mid-, and late-season hand-picked cottons 


machinery Bale value 
Dollars 

7-cylinder cleaner 

with lint cleaner 


drier 160 


T-cylinder cleaner 
with lint cleaner 


drier 160 


7-eylinder cleaner, 
with lint cleaner 


drier 160° F 


cleaner, 
with lint 


160 F 6-cylinder 
extractor feeders 
cleaner 


drier 


153.20 


tures that are too low or too high will 
result in losses in length uniformity. 
The amount and use of seed cotton 
cleaning and extracting equipment have 
a significant effect on such quality ele- 
ments as grade, the number of neps ir 
the card web, yarn appearance grade, and 
manufacturing waste. Malpractices in the 
operation of gin stands, mainly tight-roll 
operation, will result in reductions in all 
elements of quality listed, with the ex 
ception of fiber tensile strength. If the 
equipment is in good operating condition, 
most of the fiber damage caused both 
by cleaning and extracting equipment 
and gin stands is the result of fast rates 
of feeding and improper conditioning of 
the cotton during the drying process. In 
short, the many quality elements are 
(Continued on Page 





Make “wetter” wet water that 
less wetting of the 


ical pickers. 


2414 Fifteenth St. 


*Trade mark registered 





Statifier wet water concentrates are used across the U.S. 
Cotton Belt and in the cotton growing countries of the world 
to restore moisture to dry cotton at the lint slide at a cost of 
less than 2 cents per bale. They put out cotton fires and “fire 
packed” bales; control static electricity in gins, reducing the 
fire hazard; and are used to lubricate the spindles of mechan- 


STATIFIER” CONCENTRATES 


penetrates cotton quickly with 
lint slide and kicker. 


‘ 


For information and prices write: 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Phones 2-3692—2-2894 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Originators of Statifier Moisture Restoration 





THIS IS THE DRAVES SINKING TIME 
TEST—official test for wetting agents of 
the American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists. The small weights at- 
tached to skeins of yarn weigh 1% grams. 


Statifier Concentrate is in the graduate 
at right, and a widely advertised wetting 
agent is in the other graduate. 


The skein in the solution made with 
Statifier Concentrate had already sunk to 
bottom by the time the other skein started 
to sink. Both graduates have “th of 1% 
solution of wet water. This is in the pro- 
portion of ene pint of wetting agent in 
50 gallons of water. 
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Progress Report on 


BOLLWORM CONTROL 
On Irrigated Cotton 


a WITH INCREASED irrigation and less acreage planted to 
sorghums, the bollworm has become a major problem in North- 
west Texas. Growers inexperienced in combatting the pest 
have obtained disappointing results, due chiefly to improper 
timing and poor application of poisons. 





NTIL RECENTLY, there were few 
U heavy outbreaks of the bollworm, 
Heliothis armigera (Hbn.) on cot- 
ton in Northwest Texas. The infrequent 
heavy damage by this insect generally 
occurred in September. During 1950, es- 
pecially during 1951, bollworms appeared 
earlier and caused widespread and heavy 
damage. This may be attributed largely 
to the rapid increase in irrigation on the 
High Plains and the great reduction in 
the acreage planted to grain sorghums, 
because the sorghums served as a trap 
for the insect under normal planting. 
Recent outbreaks found most cotton 
growers of the area inexperienced in the 
proper procedure for effective control of 
bollworms. As a result, attemps to con- 
trol the pest often proved unsatisfactory. 
Such experience led many growers and 
some commercial applicators to believe 
that a good number of the recommended 
insecticides had little or no value in ef- 
fecting desired reductions in bollworm 
infestations 
Since it was believed that most of the 
trouble had been due to improper timing 
or poor applications, four experiments 
were conducted at Lubbock to compare 
the toxicity of a number of the recom- 
mended insecticidal mixtures. Parathion 
was combined with some of these mate- 
rials to determine if such addition in- 
creased bollworm control. The treatments 
were used in three small-plat randomized 
blocks and one large-acreage experiment. 
The small plats were 12 rows wide and 
1/10 acre in size. The dusts were applied 
with rotary hand dust guns, while the 
sprays were applied with a compressed 


Table 1. 


Experiment Treatment 


Aldrin-DDT-su 
Aldrin-DDT spray 
Dieldrin-DDT-«sulphur 
Dieldrin-DDT spray (1 
BHC-DDT-sulphur dust 3 
Toxaphene-DDT spray 2-1] 
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Significant difference at 
BHC-DDT-sulphur dust 
BHC-DDT spray 3-5) 
DDT-parathion-sulphur 
Check 

Significant eran at 5% 
BHC-DDT-sulphur 

BHC-DDT spray 
BHC-DDT-; arathic ” 
Toxaphene-DDT-sulphur dust 
Toxaphene-DDT Vv 2.1) 
Toxaphene-DDT-parathion 
Check 

Significant difference at 5 level 
BHC-DDT-sulphur dust (2-10-40) 
Check 


Iphur dust 
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dust 


spray (2-1) 


Pounds active ingredients per acre 
25 und per ac 


*Parathion at rate of .25 yx 


50 


Results of bollworm 


By W. L. OWEN, Jr. 
and J. C. GAINES 


Respectively, Assistant Entomologist and 

Professor, Department of Entomology, 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College Station 


air sprayer using 3 nozzles to the row. 
Sprays were delivered at 60 pounds pres- 
sure, and at the rate of 6 gallons pe 
acre. 

One of the essential features of analy- 
sis of variance is that all contributions 
to the net experimental error may be 
pooled. A convenient way to eliminate a 
variability when percentages are used is 
to transform the observed percentages to 
equivalent angles, a unit that is not de- 
pendent upon the theoretical proportion. 
Both injury data (angles) and yield data 
were analyzed by analysis of variance 
and the minimum differences required 
for significance between treatment aver- 
ages are shown in Table 1. 

In experiment 1, aldrin-DDT and diel- 
drin-DDT, as dusts and sprays, gamma 
benzene hexachloride-DDT dust (3-5-40) 
and a spray of toxaphene-DDT (2-1) 
were compared for bollworm control. The 
dusts contained 40 percent sulphur. Three 
replicates were used for each treatment 
and the check. The materials were ap- 
plied to heavy populations of newly 
hatched worms, with quite heavy egg 
populations. Such infestations were later 
evident in check plats, where many plant 
terminals were destroyed by worms after 


Number Boll 
applications Percent 


injury 
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all fruit had been destroyed. 

The spray formulations of aldrin-DDT 
and dieldrin-DDT gave slightly better 
control of the bollworm than the dust 
formulations due to the higher dosages 
used in the sprays. Aldrin-DDT, dieldrin- 
DDT, BHC-DDT and toxaphene - DDT 
were equally effective in reducing boll 
injury. On the basis of yields, aldrin- 
DDT dust was significantly less effective 
than 3-5-40 dust or dieldrin-DDT spray. 
All insecticidal mixtures used except vt 
drin-DDT dust were equally effective. 
Net profits ranging from $85 to $169 
per acre were produced as a result of 
two applications of the insecticidal mix- 
tures. 

In the second experiment, a dust (2-10- 
40) and a spray (3-5) of gamma benzene 
hexachloride-DDT and a DDT-parathion 
dust (10-1-40) were compared. While 
these materials were aimed primarily at 
bollworm control, they also were used 
because of their aphicidal properties. 
Aphids created a problem in many fields 
during the period of bollworm activity. 
Parathion was used to determine the 
merits of a phosphorus compound for 
bollworm control as well as for aphid 
and mite control. Four replicates were 
used for each treatment. The treatments 
were applied to heavy populations of 
small worms and eggs. 

The dust and spray form of gamma 
benzene hexachloride- DDT and DDT - 
parathion dust were equally effective for 
bollworm control. The BHC-DDT spray 
applied at a dosage of 1.38 pounds active 
ingredient (.86 pound DDT per acre) 
gave adequate control. The addition of 
parathion to the DDT failed to increase 
the toxicity to bollworms. Net profits 
ranging from $96 to $102 per acre were 
produced as a result of two applications 
of the insecticidal mixtures. 

In the third experiment, 
again was added for comparison with 
non-parathion combinations. The treat- 
ments included gamma _ benzene hexa- 
chloride-DDT (3-5) and toxaphene-DDT 
(2-1) as both dusts and sprays, and 
sprays of gamma benzene hexachloride- 
DDT and toxaphene-DDT, with enough 
parathion for an application of .25 pound 
per acre. Four replicates were used for 
each treatment. The applications were 
made to heavy small worm populations. 

The dust and spray formulations of 
gamma BHC-DDT, gamma BHC-DDT- 
parathion, toxaphene - DDT - sulphur and 
toxaphene-DDT spray were equally ef- 
fective for bollworm control. The addi- 


parathion 


control experiment on irrigated cotton at Lubbock 


Yields of seed cotton, Ibs 
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Net profit 
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to lower ope ‘ating and maintenance costs 


GULF E.P. LUBRICANTS —for bet- 
ter protection of reduction 
gear drives. 


GULF QUALITY RUST PREVENTIVES 
—full protection against 
rust for idle equipment. 








GULF HARMONY OIL — pro- 
vides lasting protection for 
ring-oiled motor bearings. 





GULF H.M. GREASE —for ball 


and roller bearings in cotton 


ound 
GULF DIESELECT FUEL — clean 
burning Diesel fuel — con- 
tains no cracked materials. 


GULFPRIDE-MOTOR—the world’s 


finest motor oil. 





GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL H.D.— high 
quality heavy-duty deter- 
gent oil for lubrication of 





GULF PRECISION GREASE — tor 
outstanding lubrication of 
grease-lubricated motor 
bearings. 





GULF QUALITY HYDRAULIC OllS— 
the proper type and grade 
for every hydraulic press. 


It will pay you to investigate their application in 


vour mill... Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today! 


LUBRICATION 
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tion of parathion to either the gamma 


BHC-DDT or toxaphene - DDT sprays 

failed to increase the toxicity of the mix- 

ma et ture to the bollworm. The addition of 
parathion to the toxaphene-DDT mixture 

reduced the toxicity and these plats yield- 


NOZZLE IS ed significantly less cotton. Net profits 


HAND TESTED! ranging from $60 to $83 per acre were 
. produced as a result of one application 

of the insecticidal mixtures. 
In a large scale experiment, 145 acres 


were dusted by airplane, using gamma 


benzene hexachloride-DDT dust (2-10-40), 
with 15 acres left as an untreated check. 
The application was made the same day 
as the treatments on the small-plat ex- 
periment, and in the same field. The dust 


mixture was applied at 15.6 pounds per 
acre, with good distribution. 


For Gins, oil Mills and The application gave excellent control 


3 of a rather heavy infestation of small 
worms. This field produced 453 pounds 

Ss et FLO-GUIDE Compress Operations more seed cotton per acre than the un- 
ray treated area, a net profit of $51 per acre. 


CATALOG and PRICES Summary 
A number of insecticidal mixtures were 
isla ce LONG REACH tested for bollworm control in four ex- 
ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING C0 MACHINE wo periments. Either of the following mix- 
/ RKS tures applied at the dosage indicated in 
724 McGee P. ©. Box 2621 Table 1 were effective: toxaphene-DDT 
dust or spray, dieldrin-DDT dust or spray, 
Kansas City, Missouri we HOUSTON, TEXAS gamma benzene hexachloride-DDT dust 
or spray, aldrin-DDT spray and DDT- 
parathion dust. The addition of parathion 
to the insecticidal mixture did not in- 
crease the toxicity but did control aphids 


Memphis, Tenn. and spider mites. 
CHEMICAL Little Rock, Ark. With increased irrigation and a con- 


tinued decrease in the acreage of grain 
LABORATORIES Blytheville, Ark. sorghums, the bollworm has become a 
Cairo, Ill. major problem in cotton production in 


TO SERVE Des Moines, Iowa Northwest Texas. Control efforts, by 
growers inexperienced in combatting the 

YOU Decatur, Ml. insezt, often proved disappointing. Inef- 
Clarksdale, Miss. fective control is believed to have been 

due to improper timing and poor appli- 
WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES cations. Applications of insecticides for 
bollworm control should be made when 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. eggs and 4 or 5 newly hatched worms 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, are found on 100 cotton terminals. 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers Acknowledgments 
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+y ss Caution 
RE ES The phosphorus compounds are toxic 

to higher animals. Operators applying 

COTTON GIN these materials should be protected from 
breathing the vapors and from direct 

REFUSE BURNER skin contact. Under no conditions should 
the concentrates come in contact with 

the skin. The manufacturers precautions 


indicated on the container should be 


> i Ss 
An engineered and proven Refuse strictly observed. 


Burner adapted from a similar Burn- 

er used for many years in the wood- 
o @g,2¢ 

working industry. Priorities for Research 


Controlled draft to take care of any On Feeds Suggested 

burning condition — from cleanly Recommendations aiming at the main- 
hand - picked cotton to heavy burrs tenance of agricultural research at least 
and trash from snapped and stripped at the present levels, greater attention 
cotton. to basic research, and more rapid dis- 
semination of research results have 
been made by the RMA Food Advisory 
Committee, as a result of its annual 
and users’ list meeting in Washington, D. C. March 17- 
19 to consider the USDA’s research pro- 
gram and to advise on work that should 


Memphis Machinery & Supply Co., Inc. | *“""" 


205 South Front Street e “Oklahoma ligeta mee 
37 ‘ 7 : - ENN > 99" eties,” a new bulletin, is available on 
Phone 37-4443 MEMPHIS 1, TENN. P. O. Box 225 request from Okishoms A. & M. college 
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Some Effects of Ginning were increased from $150.28 to $158.87 up at the overflow. Needless to say, this 
= or an average of $8.59 per bale. By draw-_ is one of the causes of two-sided bales; 
(Continued from Page 49) ing the same type of comparison between  ginners are well aware that the value of 
a simple and moderate seed cotton clean- a given bale is set by the low side. 
terrelated and may be preserved by ob- jing set-up on clean early-season 3ale value benefits from lint cleaning 
serving the rules of good ginning. These cottons, it was noted that there was a_ are gener: ally higher on machine-picked 
rules are set forth by the four-point gin- joss jn bale value of from $186.07 to cottons than on hand-picked caahaen The 
ning program as outlined and recom- $185.16, or 91 cents per bale, due to the condition of the foreign matter in ma- 
mended by the agricultural extension ore laborate cleaning machinery. There- chine cotton will vary considerably dur- 
service in the various states and the fore, it does not pay to subject clean ing the harvesting season. During the 
ginning laboratories. cotton to the application of heavy use of early part of the season much of the 
These are limitations as to the amount cleaning machinery, and gins should be’ cotton will contain a preponderance of 
of seed cotton cleaning equipment that equipped with adequate bypasses to avoid green leaf even with a fair job of de- 
may be used without serious effects on overcleaning the cotton at the beginning foliation, much of which must be taken 
the fiber and spinning quality of the lint of the season. It is also advisable to out by the gin moting system and lint 
and without resulting in prohibitive first provide bypasses for the overflow cotton cleaner. After frost the foreign matter 
costs and operating expenses on the part in order to avoid cleaning it a second — along with the cotton, crumbles 
of the ginner. It was found that the use time, since the additional cleaning will id becomes and pepper trash and is 
of from 20 to 30 cylinders or more of result in unwarranted weight losses in slastel as difficult to remove as the green 
cleaning with multiple stage extracting that portion of the bale which is picked leaf. However, it was for the removal of 
and drying left much to be desired in the 
cleanliness of lint ginned from roughly 
harvested cotton. The conventional clean- 
ing processes fail to remove large 
amounts of very fine trash particles that 
cling to the fiber and cause reductions 
in grade. It was with the removal of this 
fine pin and pepper trash in mind that 
work was started on the development of 
the lint cleaner. Early in the develop- 
mental stage it was realized that the lint 
cleaner must meet a number of require- 
ments.* Most important of these were 
that the lint cleaner should (1) operate 
satisfactorily at gin stand capacity, (2) 
clean without nepping or damaging the 
fiber, (3) hold the loss of usable fiber 
to a minimum, (4) enhance lint grade 
enough to make the process economically 
sound, and (5) hold power requirements 
to a minimum. After observing the op- 
eration of numerous gins in the field for 
several years, it is felt that these re- 
quirements have been adequately fulfilled 
and have been proved in numerous field 
tests under adverse conditions 
The lint cleaner was designed primar- 
ily for supplementing seed cotton clean- 
ing equpiment on roughly harvested cot- 
tons. Laboratory tests have shown that 
very slight bale value gains are realized 
when lint cleaners are used in conjunc- 
tion with simple and moderate seed cot- 
ton cleaning machinery on early-season Get CHIPMAN brand for real assurance of consistent high 
hand-picked cotton (Table 1). As the sea- ys lit hcabach ba -30 ee, iar gS 
son progresses and more foreign matter RIE Se RR eT Pee ee Cee Oe eee 
is included in the cotton coming to the coffon poisons 
gin, there are marked increases in the - 
bale value improvements resulting from a, TOXAPHENE DUSTS AND SPRAY: Dusts contain 20% toxa- 
lint cleaning. On early season cottons : i phene ... with or without sulfur. Spray contains 6 Ibs. of Toxaphene 
using simple cleaning machinery, the bale per gallon 
value improvement due to lint cleaning 7 
amounted . 59 cents per bale as com- y BENZAHEX DUSTS AND SPRAY: Dusts contain benzene hexa- 
pared with $3.00 per bale on mid-season id chloride and DDT in various concentrations . . . with or without 
and $3.56 per bale on late-season cottons. sulfur. Spray is a benzene hexachloride-DDT combination 
By use of a moderate amount of seed 
mn eng sere, tee Se DDT DUSTS AND SPRAY: Dusts cre available in strengths of 
creases from lint cleaning amounted to a pat 
only 20 cents per bale on early-season 5% and 10% DDT... with or without sulfur. Spray contains 2 Ibs 
cotton and $3.38 and $3.55 on mid- and of DDT per gallon 
late - season cottons, respectively. Fur- 
ther bale-value benefits amounting to CALCIUM ARSENATE: Noted for its effective insect contro! and 
$3.72 per bale were realized on late-sea- f superior dusting qualities 
son cotton by using elaborate seed cotton 
cleaning machinery ahead of the lint CALGREEN: Non-separating, quick-killing chemical combination 
cleaners. On late-season cotton the grade of calcium arsenate and special Paris green 
of the lint was increased from a grade * 
index of 88.4, by using a simple set-up { CAL-SUL DUST— PARIS GREEN — DUSTING SULFURS 
without lint cleaning, to a grade index 
of 93.1, or two-thirds of a grade. When } SHED-A-LEAF: Outstanding chemical de- 
taking into consideration bale weight ; foliant % lied 
losses due to lint cleaning, bale values Write for FREE en ren Snes 5's: eee Se eee 





INSECT CONTROL BULLETIN 
? Technological and Economic Developments in ean 
Ginning and Marketing of Mechanically Harvested SHED-A-LEAF CIRCULAR Cc H 1 PMA A Cc ‘al E M 1 Cc A L Cc fom 
Cotton, by Francis L. Gerdes. Paper presented at 
the Southern Experiment Station Collaborators’ Pasadena, Tex. * Dept. Y, Bound Brook, N.J. * Palo Alto, Cal. 
Conference on Mechanized Ba of Cotton, 
New Orleans, March 15, 19 
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such matter that the lint cleaner was 
primarily designed. 

On early-season and midseason hand- 
picked cottons it has been found that the 
lint cleaner will perform a better job of 
cleaning than may be obtained from a 
burr machine (Table 2). In terms of bale 
value benefits this difference amounted 
to $1.70 and $3.00, respectively, for early- 
and midseason cottons in favor of 
cleaner. The extractor feeders 
fronts on the gin stands pro- 
extraction on these par- 
ticular cottons. On late-season cotton 
there were bale benefits averaging $4.19 
per bale in favor of the lint cleaner above 
those from the full-size machine. How- 
ever, when the lint cleaner was used in 
lieu of a drier and 15 cylinders of clean- 
ing, there was a of $1.95 per bale. 
It may be concluded that in areas where 


season 
the lint 
and huller 
vided adequate 


loss 


burr extraction is not a great problem 
the use of lint cleaners will yield greater 
bale value benefits; however, it will not 
quite replace as much as one drier and 
15 cylinders of cleaning or their equiv- 
alent on late-season hand-harvested cot- 
tons. 

At the current costs of labor and ma- 
chinery it is to the interest of the gin 
owner to make an effort to train com- 
petent personnel] in the operation of the 
machinery and the handling of the farm- 
er’s cotton. It might be well also to con- 
sider, among other things, that the fac- 
tor of turnout is an agronomic property 
placed in the seed by the breeder, and 
that the ginner should strive for the 
highest dollar value for a given bale of 
cotton and not necessarily for the high- 
est weight. They are not necessarily al- 
ways the same. 
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Amsco Office Opened 


In Jackson, Miss. 


The establishment of 
Mineral Spirits Company office in the 
Plaza Bldg., Congress and Amite St., 
Jackson, Miss., has been announced by 
Edward M. Toby, Jr., president. The open- 


an American 


THOMAS BARKER 


office in Jackson marks the 
creation by Amsco of a Mid-South terri- 
tory to better serve accounts in that area 
in the rapidly growing field of extraction, 
particularly cottonseed oil, Toby said. 

Thomas Barker has been promoted to 
the position of manager of Amsco’s new 
Mid-South territory, having been moved 
from the company’s southeast headquar- 
_ at Atlanta. He will be responsible 
for the marketing of Amsco’s complete 
line of technical naphthas and petroleum 
base solvents to age i 

During World War II, Tom Barker 
served with distinction as a navigator in 
the Air Force, having completed 20 mis- 
sions in the European Theatre. He is a 
graduate of the University of Miami with 
1 B.S. degree in chemistry and continued 
with his graduate work at Northwestern 
University. 

He has had a number of years of tech- 
nical experience in the petroleum indus- 
try and is well acquainted with users of 
industrial solvents in the Mid-South ter- 
ritory. He is particularly qualified in the 
vegetable oil extraction field. 


ing of the 


U.S. Cottonseed Exports 


Show Marked Decrease 

U.S. exports in 1951 of cottonseed and 
cottonseed oil decreased sharply to con- 
siderably less than one-half the unusual- 
ly large volume shipped in 1950. In 
terms of oil, the 1951 sales amounted to 
approximately 32,670 tons (31,564 as oil 
and 7,153 as seed) in contrast to 73,460 
tons ‘(71,787 as oil and 10,814 as seed) 
the previous year. Curtailed exports 
were the result of the decrease in U.S. 
production of almost 2.5 million tons of 
seed in 1950 compared with 1949. 

Over 65 percent of the total seed and 
oil was sent to other North American 
countries, with Canada the principal 
market and Mexico ranking second in 
importance for the oil and Mexico the 
largest purchaser of seed. 


MILL PRESS 





DON LERCH 


S LEADERS IN YOUR FIELD, 
A I know you are concerned not only 
with your own business, but with 
the whole field of agriculture in which 
we all live. And many of us don’t like 
the charges which are being hurled at 
farmers and agriculture in general. We 
don’t like being made the scapegoat for 
inflation. We don’t like to be accused 
of milking the public. 
was literally amazed the other day 
when a New York executive, who has 
for many years in the past supported 
the cause of agriculture who has 
fought for the right of farmers to raise 
their standard of living . . . when this 
man launched one of the most bitter at- 
tacks against everyone in agriculture 
that I have ever heard. Some of the 
words he used ... I just can’t repeat 
here. But he had come to hate the farm- 
er... and I use that word advisedly. 
His charges were that agriculture was 
rolling in wealth ... that farmers were 
responsible for the growth of govern- 
ment controls ... that they were daily 
planning new raids on the public purse 

. they had betrayed America. 

That is strong language ... but some 
things he said were even stronger. Agri- 
culture has lost another friend. Nor is 
this an isolated case. This same chant 
of protest is heard in one form or 
another nearly every day throughout a 
large part of the country. 

So, today, if I may, I would like to 
touch on the need for improved public 
relations in agriculture. It is often said 
that public relations is a vague kind of 
activity with no real value that you can 
measure. Yet, I’m sure you all remem- 
ber that famous case where an extra 
price tag of a million dollars was added 
to the sale price of a large corporation 
. the extra million dollars was for 
one thing only ... for good will. Good 
will is the result of doing a job well 
and convincing your customers and the 
public of this fact. Well, the buyer of 
this company paid this extra million 
dollars which serves as evidence that 
public relations has real value. 

Industry spends millions of dollars a 
year to influence public opinion. I have 
worked for big business and I know that 
in spite of many opinions to the con- 
trary, they don’t throw money into a 
project unless they expect to get some- 
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Agriculture 
Under Attack 


By DON LERCH 


a MR. LERCH, who is Washington representative of the National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association and the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, delivered the accompanying address at the annual meeting 
of the former association in Dallas on March 30. Our farmers, he 
says, are performing a great service to the Nation—but the gen- 
eral public doesn’t think so. Instead, many people are accusing 
them of making exhorbitant profits at public expense. What agri- 
culture needs most, the author thinks, is a public relations pro- 
gram that will tell its true story to the public.—ED. 


thing in return. They spend money for 
public relations because they have 
learned that if they don’t... they might 
be put out of business. Furthermore, 
they spend money not only in the name 
of their own particular company, but 
for the industry of which they are a 
part. They carry on these activities 
even in those odd moments when they 
are not in trouble. 

Industry tells its story through full- 
page ads, through radio and television 
and the newspapers. You have seen and 
heard their stories many times. You are 
a part of their target. You are plotted 
on a map... divided into income groups 

. set under columns depending on the« 
number of children you have. 

In this mounting din, the farmer’s 
voice has become weaker. Here is a 
specific case of how agriculture was 
reported in one of the nation’s leading 
newspapers. It demonstrates the fact 
that city papers are written for urban 
people and that agriculture has 
virtually lost its voice. 

This study was made for a three- 
months period ending Nov. 30, 1951. 
During this period the New York Times 
was reviewed for agricultural news 
stories. Here is what the survey found. 

First, during the period of the sur- 
vey, the New York Times carried 450,- 
000 column inches of news. 

Secondly, of this, only 198 column 
inches were devoted to news of U.S 
agriculture. 

Third, of the 198 column inches of 
farm news, only 17 inches could be con- 
sidered favorable to agriculture. 

Fourth, the 198 inches of farm news 
was composed on 21 stories. 

Next .. . of these 21 stories, 14 were 
apparently based on material from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This is not meant to reflect upon the 
Times, which usually does a commend- 
able job of reporting news from many 
sources. Rather it shows that in far too 
many cases, news of agricultural de- 
velopments is not built with the idea 
of reaching the consumer, or that many 
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of the people sending out farm news 
just don’t realize that city newspapers 
are written for the people in the cities 
and not farmers. Yet, it is the people in 
the cities who for the most part are 
unaware of you, too. But to the best of 
my knowledge, it is accurate. It is the 
result of a three-month survey made of 
tht New York Times to determine how 
many agricultural or farm stories were 
being carried. 

While I have no other surveys to re 
port here, it is probably accurate to con- 
clude, on the basis of observation, that 
much the same is true for other large 
city papers. 

The farm story is not being effective- 
ly told consumers .. . when agricultural 
news does reach the public, much of it 
is from the government. All the public 
relations men of the major farm organ 
izations would not even staff one gov- 
ernment bureau. Farm organizations 
have power, but laws are made by Con 
gress which acts in accordance wit! 
the pressures from the sum total of thé 
population. 

Jecause people do not understand 
what is happening on the farms, many 
of them are joining the attack upon 
agriculture. This attack threatens to 
take dollars out of your pockets and 
mine. It can lower agriculture’s stand- 
ard of living and retard farm progress 
As such, it can lower the standard of 
living for the nation, but this result 
would not come about until agriculture 
had been badly hurt. 

Here’s how it can come about. Take 
a look at what happened in France dur 
ing the past few years. Consumers 
blamed the farmers for high food prices. 
They believed that farmers were living 
off the fat of the land... that farmers 
did not consider their needs. What hap- 
pened? Consumers forced the govern- 
ment to put a tax of 25 percent on 
fertilizer. What better way could you 
discourage increased farm production? 
We know that fertilizer is a key to in- 
creased farm production. Within limits, 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Survey of Tung Industry 
By Southern Laboratory 


Nearly 3000 articles and patents re- 
lating to the tung tree, the processing 
of its fruit, and the chemistry and tech- 
of the oil and meal have ap- 
peared throughout the world over the 
past 75 years. These references, with 
abstracts, have been compiled by Ralph 
W. Planck and Frank C. Pack of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Southern 
Regional Laboratory, in collaboration 
with Dorothy B. Skau of the New Or- 
leans Branch of the Department’s li- 
brary. Their work, a processed publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, is the only up-to- 
date and comprehensive survey in Eng- 
lish of the subject. The bibliography 1s 
identified as AIC-317, entitled “Ab- 
stract Bibliography of the Chemistry and 
Technology of Tung Products, 1875- 
1950.” It will require, when processing 
is completed, 4 volumes totalling about 
pages. Copies may be obtained by 
writing the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. Lee Boule- 
vard, New Orleans 19, La. 

Volumes I and II are ready now for 
mailing. They cover two-thirds of the 
total articles and one-third of the 
735 patents. Volume III covers the re- 
maining articles and patents. Volume 
IV consists of indexes—an author index, 
a numerical index of patents, and a sub- 
ject index. The references are arranged 
in subject categories, alphabetically by 
author. The articles are grouped under 
the following main divisions, in this 
order: trees; fruit; oil; eleostearic acid 
and its derivatives; cake and meal; pro- 
duction, trade statistics, economics. Pat- 
ents fall into categories according to 
the process or product described: heat 
hodying of tung oil for coatings; modi- 
fication of tung oil by chemical treat- 

coating; linoleum, fabric coat- 
artificial leathers; rubber substi- 
putties, and plastic masses, mold- 
laminating and casting composi- 
brake linings; impregnants, ad- 
hesives; inks, tungate driers, paint re- 
movers; and miscellaneous. 

Sources of the abstracts include Bib- 
liography of Agriculture, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture library; Biological 
Abstracts; British Chemical Abstracts; 
Chemical Abstracts; Chemisches Zen- 
tralblatt; Journal of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society; Journal of the Chem- 
ical Society, Abstracts; Journal of the 
Oil and Fat Industries; Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, Ab- 
stracts; and Soap; and Oleagineur. 
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USDA Announces 1952-Crop 
Cottonseed Price Supports 


USDA has announced that price sup- 
loans on the 1952-crop cottonseed 
will be available at $66.40 per ton for 
basis grade (100) and that in areas 
where a purchase program may be neces- 
sary purchases will be made at $62.40 a 
ton basis grade (100) cottonseed. 
Prices for 1952-crop cottonseed will 
be supported by means of loans, pur- 
chase agreements, and purchases of cot- 
tonseed and of cottonseed products. The 
reflect 90 percent of the Nov. 


port 


supports 


56 


15, 1951 parity price of $74.10 a ton 
for average quality seed. Officials stated 
that the supports are in line with the 
90 percent of parity support which 
USDA announced in November 1951 for 
1952-crop soybeans. 

Other provisions of the support pro- 
gram for 1952-crop cottonseed wiil be 
developed and announced at a_ later 
date. Information as to detailed operat- 
ing provisions during the active market- 
ing season will be available through the 
Production and Marketing Administrat- 
tion commodity, state, and county of- 
fices. 

The loan rate on 195l-crop cotton- 
seed was $65.50 per ton for basis grade 
(100), and the purchase price was $61.50. 


Insect and Weed Control 
Meetings in the Delta 


Nearly 3,000 farmers have attended 
meetings this spring on cotton insect 
control and chemical weed control in 
Delta counties and the Brown Loam 
area counties adjoining the Delta. 

Extension and_ research specialists 
have carried the latest information to 
the farmers in meetings arranged by 
county agents. Purpose of these meet- 
ings was to give farmers the very latest 
information that would be beneficial in 
producing a crop as economically as 
possible. 

A portion of the farm meetings was 
tape recorded by Delta Council and 
broadcast over Delta radio stations as 
one of the bi-monthly programs. 

Early season insects are expected to 
cause considerable damage in the Delta 
this year. This predicition is based on 
the mild winter and availability of host 
plants cenducive to insect habitation. 
Farmers are warned to be on the look- 
out for cutworms and thrips just after 
the cotton comes up. 

Farmers expecting to use chemicals 
in the control of weeds are being cau- 
tioned by Delta county agents to follow 
directions closely. Good results can be 
expected with chemicals if proper pre- 
cautions are taken. On the other hand, 
failing to follow the proper procedure 
can cause serious trouble. 


Research on Defoliation 
To Be Reviewed May 7 


Latest research findings on defoliation 
of cotton in arid sections will be re- 
viewed at a conference in Phoenix, Ariz., 
May 7. 

The meeting is being sponsored by the 
Arizona Co-operative Cotton Growers 
Association for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing cotton growers, farm equipment 
manufacturers, aerial applicators, and 
defoliant manufacturers with defoliation 
problems in the Western area. 

The physiological process of defolia- 
tion will be described by scientists con- 
cerned with basic studies. Other dis- 
cussions will include cotton production 
practices that affect defoliation, exper- 
iences of individual cotton farmers, the 
regional cotton defoliation project, 
equipment and application techniques 
(both aerial and ground), research on 
cotton defoliation problems in Arizona, 
and availability of defoliants in 1952. 

USDA, Extension Service, and land 
grant college personnel engaged in de- 
foliation will participate in a panel dis- 
cussion of materials and procedures. 
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Tri-States Superintendents 
Make Convention Plans 


The Tri-States Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in Biloxi, Miss., June 3-4-5, an- 
nounces M. P. Letchworth, Leland Oil 
Works, Leland, Miss., president. C. C. 
Castillow, The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Greenville, Miss., is general chairman of 
the meeting. Richard Alcott, Memphis, 
is chairman of the finance committee; 
N. L. Pugh, The Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., Newport, Ark., is chairman of the 
program committee; A. B. Geoghegan, 
The Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Or- 
leans, is chairman of the entertainment 
committee; and Mrs. J. F. Tipps, Mem- 
phis, is chairman of the ladies auxiliary 
committee, 

O. D. Easley, The Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Memphis, is vice-president of 
the Association, which is tantamount to 
the 1952-53 presidency L. E. Roberts, 
De Soto Oil Mill, Memphis, is secretary- 
treasurer, and Miss Jane Inez Gordon, 
Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, 
is corresponding secretary. W. E. Hass- 
ler, The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., is to 
be moderator of the Biloxi meeting. 
Tom Hutchinson, Tennessee Soya Mill, 
Tiptonville, Tenn., will be among the 
prominent oil milling authorities to ad- 
dress the meeting. Hunt Moore, a former 
president of the Association, and E. A. 
Gastrop, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, have been 
invited to speak. 

Final plans for the convention were 
made at a regional meeting of the super- 
intendents at Greenville, Miss., April 5. 
Around 300 from the Mississippi-Tennes- 
see-Arkansas area were present at this 
meeting, and attended the banquet spon- 
sored by Mississippi oil mills and supply 
firms. B. C, Lundy and C. C. Castillow, 
Greenville, were in charge. 


G. W. Huldrum, Jr., Named 
To Post in Shell Chemical 


G. W. Huldrum, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Western 
Division of Shell Chemical Corporation. 

In making the announcement, L. V. 
Steck, vice-president, said that the crea- 
tion of this position was another step 
in the strengthening of Shell Chemical 
sales and customer service to meet the 
expanding growth of agriculture and in- 
dustry in the West. 

Huldrum began his career as a chem- 
ist, at Shell Chemical’s Pittsburg, Calif., 
plant in 1939 after completion of studies 
at the University of California. He pro- 
gressed through various manufacturing 
and marketing assignments in Cali- 
fornia, Texas and New York and in 
1947 was appointed district manager of 
the Detroit sales office. Two years 
later he returned to San Francisco as 
manager of agricultural products, 
Western Division, and in 1951 became 
ssis sales manager, Western Di- 
vision. In his new position of sales man- 
ager, Western Division, Huldrum heads 
sales activities in ammonia and am- 
monium sulphate fertilizers, solvents for 
varnishes and lacquers, and plastics and 
resins. 


e Cotton is the nation’s most 
valuable cash crop and the only major 
crop producing three products—fiber, 
food, and feed. 
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Shell’s “Cotton Bandits” 
Film Is Available 


Shell Chemical Corporation has avail- 
able for showing at farmers’ meetings a 
new slide film, “Cotton Bandits,” on 
early and late season control of cot- 
ton insects. It was prepared by Shell’s 
agricultural staff and is based on data 
released by USDA and various state 
agricultural experiment stations. The 
film employs photos, cartoon art, and 
charts to present the story of cotton in- 
sect control clearly and simply. 

“Cotton Bandits” consists of two film 
strips with a recorded narration. Either 
or both strips may be presented. The 
first deals with early season control of 
cutworm, thrips, and boll weevil. It 
describes each pest, its habits, what it 
looks like, the damage it does, how it 
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STAUFFER SPRAY 
CONCENTRATES for 1952 


Stauffer DDT Emulsifiable Concentrate 
—No. 201 


1 gallon contains 2 pounds DDT 





Stauffer Parathion E. C.—No. 401 
1 gallon contains 4 pounds Parathion 
Stauffer Parathion E. C.—No. 202 
1 gallon contains 2 pounds Parathion 
Stauffer Toxaphene E. C.—No. 801 
1 gallon contains 8 pounds Toxaphene 
Stauffer Toxaphene E. C.—No. 601 
1 gallon contains 6 pounds Toxaphene 
Stauffer Toxaphene-DDT E. C.— 
No. 40-20 


1 gallon contains 4 pounds Toxaphene 
and 2 pounds DDT 


Stauffer BHC E. C.—No. 121 


1 gallon contains 1.2 pound gamma BH‘ 


Stauffer BHC-DDT E. C.—No. 9-15 
1 gallon contains 0.9 pound gamma BH¢ 
d 1.5 pound DDT 


Stauffer Chlordane E. C.—No. 802 
1 gallon contains 8 pounds Chlordane 
Stauffer Aldrin E. C.—No. 203 
1 gallon contains 2 pounds Aldrin 
Stauffer Aldrin-DDT E. C.—No. 10-20 


1 gallon contains 1 pound Aldrin 
and 2 pounds DDT 


Stauffer Dieldrin E. C.—No. 151 
1 gallon contains 1.5 pound Dieldrin 
Stauffer 10% TEPP 
1 gallon contains 4 pounds Tetraethy! 


Pyrophosphate 


Stauffer Metacide 50 
1 gallon contains 5 pounds active ingredients 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


M & M Building, Houston 2, Texas 
Weslaco, Texas Apopka, Fla. 
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can best be controlled, and the economic 
advantages that result from a cotton in- 
secticide program. The second strip, in 
a like manner, describes late season con- 
trol of boll weevil, bollworm, cotton flea- 
hopper, stink bug, and other cotton 
insects. 

The film is not an advertising piece, 
but was developed for the sole purpose 
of presenting farmers with the latest 
information on cotton insect control. It 
is strictly non-partisan throughout. 

Although there are numerous copies 
of the film in circulation, those wish- 
ing to show it may run into a short 
delay before it can be obtained. There- 
fore, it is suggested that requests for the 
film be filed with the nearest Shell dis- 
trict office as soon as possible. Address 
Shell Chemical Corporation at 808 Wil- 
liam-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 1, Ga., or 
P. O. Box 2099, Houston 1, Texas. 


Grasshoppers Will Not Be 
Threat to Texas Crops 


Forecasts based on surveys and ac- 
tual egg bed counts indicate that grass- 
hoppers will not be a threat to crops 
and pastures in Texas this year. In 
only a few spots were enough eggs 
found to rate the areas as threatening, 
says Allen C. Gunter, entomologist for 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, 

The areas are small and are found 
in the upper northwest Panhandle; in 
the Trinity bottoms of Ellis and Kauf- 
man counties; in Hill, Falls, Milam, 
Robertson and Washington Counties 
along the Brazos River. In these areas 
farmers should watch for the early 
hatches and if the young hoppers show 
up in large numbers, they should be 
controlled before they leave the egg bed 
areas, says Gunter. 

Other counties in these same general 
areas may expect light infestations and 
some damage is possible. Serious dam- 
age may develop in the fall if the weather 
is hot and dry. 

Gunter advises farmers and ranch 
men that control measures, if needed, 
should be used before the grasshoppers 
leave the egg beds and scatter. Wiping 
out this year’s hatches will reduce the 
chances for major outbreaks next year, 
points out the specialist, and from this 
standpoint, the use of control measures 
is justified. 

For information on the best insecti- 
cides to use, Gunter suggests that farm- 
ers contact their local county agents. 
They can also advise on whether con- 
trol measures should be used. 


Velsicol Appoints Anderson 
Southwest Representative 


M. L. Anderson has been appointed 
Southwestern insecticide sales repre- 
sentative by Velsicol Corporation. An- 
derson comes to Velsicol from Virginia 
Smelting Co., W. Norfolk, Va., where he 
served as manager of Aerosol Sales. A 
graduate of University of Florida, An- 
derson was associated with the Florida 
State Plant Board before his entry into 
the Navy during World War II. 

During the war, he served as Malaria 
and Epidemic Disease Control Officer 
in the Medical Specialist Corps, attaining 
rank of lieutenant. Anderson’s head- 
quarters will be in Texas. 
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Cancer 

strikes 

one in 
five 


Strike back 


By saving lives, by eas- 
ing pain, by improving 
services to cancer pa- 
tients, by supporting 
research that will find 
the final answers to 


CANCEL we 


That is how your dollars 
strike back at cancer 
when you give them to 
the American Cancer 


Society. 


Send your gift today by 
mailing it to “Cancer” 
care of your local pest 


office. 
Give 
to conquer 


American 
Cancer Society 





Agriculture Under Attack 
(Continued from Page 55) 


the more fertilizer a farmer uses, the 
more he produces. Yet, in spite of this 
people in the cities said, tax the farmer 

and tax him again. If there was 
ever a case of the cart being hitched 
in front of the horse, it’s the situation 
agriculture finds itself in throughout 
much of the world. It can happen here, 
too 

Congressmen are influenced by their 
mail bags. They spend a lot of time 
studying letters which protest and com- 
plain. There has been a deluge of letters 
from angry housewives complaining 
about food prices being too high. There 
is a growing tendency to blame price 
supports for the high cost of living. 

These protests do not fall upon in- 
fertile ground. Step into nearly any 
hearing on price controls and you will 
find the city Congressmen repeating 
many of the very words they have read 
in these letters. During these hearings 
some of them have urged that laws be 
passed to lower food prices. They have 
argued that in order to raise the stand- 
ard of living laws must be passed to 
lower the price of food. 

This concept gained such support last 
year that only through a last ditch 
fight ... at the last moment was it pos- 
sible to stop this move. It was a close 
call and farm leaders don’t like to think 
what will happen when another drive 
gets under way. It will be hard to kill 

.. it may well succeed when we enter 
another period of rising food prices. 


All this doesn’t add up. For we know 
that agriculture has an _ outstanding 
record of service to the public. We know 
of the tremendous progress made by 
agriculture. But that’s just the point, 
we know, but who else does? Count on 
your fingers the people you know who 
are not in agriculture and ask yourself, 
do they have any understanding of the 
nature of food production? Then this 
question what is their attitude 
toward agriculture? 

Among the people I know most 
of them don’t know anything about agri- 
culture, and don’t care. But at the same 
time they are quick to say that food 
prices are too high and that farmers are 
rolling in money. 

But this wasn’t always true. One hun- 
dred years ago, it wasn’t as necessary for 
agriculture to tell its story. At that time 
4 out of every 5 persons in the nation 
were born or raised on a farm. Today 
the number is less than one in three 
with a farm background. The days when 
most of the people were born and raised 
on a farm are gone forever. Most of the 
people today are accustomed to buying 
milk in bottles, potatoes in a ten-pound 
bag, and pork by the pound. They are 
becoming more and more removed from 
the farm. 

So, today the farmer faces a popula- 
tion without the basic knowledge of 
how food is produced. Today we put 
horses and cows in zoos .. . something 
rare. And it is a rare sight for millions 
of people to get that close to a cow. 

The farmer faces tough competition 
in attempting to tell his story to the 


public because of the great development 
of the art of public relations. There are 
thousands of highly skilled, highly paid 
experts who are jamming all the avenues 
to the public with the stories they are 
paid to tell. But agriculture can tell its 
story to more people. It will take not 
only money, but a good deal more. 

First, we need to determine what 
parts of the farm story can be made 
to appeal to the public. You can’t talk 
to the public in terms of bales per acre, 
or eggs per hen, or pounds of gain per 
day. Most of us don’t understand those 
terms ... they don’t mean anything to 
us. We should do more talking about 
food on the meal table and cotton on our 
backs. These are things we all under- 
stand. They provide grounds for under- 
standing. 

Let’s talk about food prices .. . since 
that’s something we all want to know 
about. Let’s make some comparisons be- 
tween buying power in 1914 and 1951. 
Let’s compare five major items of the 
diet and see how much an hour of in- 
dustrial labor will buy. For pork .. . 
one hour of industrial labor bought two 
times as much pork last year as it did 
in 1914. Continuing . .. one hour of in- 
dustrial labor bought two and a half times 
more bread, three times more milk, and 
potatoes, and four times more eggs. 

Or let’s look at it a different way... 
the amount of food a family can buy 
today compared with fifty years ago. 
Not many months ago one of the lead- 
ing magazines carried a pictorial story 
showing a family of four persons. Pic- 
tured behind them was all the food they 
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had bought in a year’s time. Perhaps 
you recall seeing the halves of beef. the 
ham, milk, eggs, and the fruits and 
vegetables. All this food added up to 
two and a half tons. The point of this 
story is that the head of this family, 
an industrial worker, spent 30 percent of 
his income for food ... or rather his 
wife did. On the next page was a picture 
of the amounts and type of food a family 
of four people bought fifty years ago 
where the wage earner had the same 
kind of job. They bought less food... 
particularly less meat and milk and 
eggs. But even this diet cost them over 
60 percent of their income. There you 
have a contrast between the food stand- 
ard of an average worker fifty years 
ago ... and today to tell agriculture’s 
story effectively we need to think of 
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food on the table and not bushels or 
bales per acre there’s a big dif- 
ference. 

There are strong indications that un- 
less agirculture is able to more effective- 
ly tell its story, farmers will not be able 
to meet the tremendous production job 
facing them. In short, the USDA esti- 
mates that for every four plates around 
the meal table today there will be five 
by 1975. We will need this much of an 
increase in production to care for the 
increase in population. We have about 
run out of new farm land . so this 
increase must come from better farm- 
ing practices, and new varieties and 
the like. 

Yet, the Department estimates that 
farmers will fall far short of meeting 
this year’s food goals. Indications are 
that farmers intend to plant one mil- 
lion acres less than last year, and 742 
million acres below the goals. What’s 
more, the cuts are sharpest in feed 
grains with corn planting intentions 
down five million acres from the goal. 
Labor appears to be a major factor. 
Coupled with it is the uncertainty over 
what Washington will do with farm 
prices. The public attack against agri- 
culture is already having its effects. 

With feed supplies tight, it follows 
that livestock numbers will be reduced. 
The Department is therefore making a 
vigorous drive to increase the feed grain 
acreage. While no formal announce- 
ment is expected, the Department will 
not be concerned if part of the increased 
feed grain plantings are made at the 
expense of cotton. So, the heat is off 
a 16-million bale crop. 

Furthermore, some officials now esti- 
mate that domestic consumption and ex- 
ports of cotton are running at the rate 
of 15 million bales a year .. . a million 
to a million and a half bales lower than 
previous estimates. The Administration 
is concerned over the; depressing effect 
of a crop in excess of 16 million bales 
which could result from heavy plantings 
and good weather. When asked if it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to increase price 
supports for cotton the Department said 
it didn’t think so if supports for 
cotton were raised it would open the 
door for the same demands from other 
groups. 

If we want to maintain a prosperous 
agriculture and nation, it is essential 
that farmers have the opportunity to 
continue the rapid progress they have 
been making. It is apparent that this 
will not be possible unless those in Con- 
gress and the government make de- 
cisions to encourage continued farm ef- 
ficency. It is unlikely that those de- 
cisions will be made unless they have 
public support. And public support will 
not be forthcoming unless there is a 
broader understanding of the nature of 
food production. This, then, becomes a 
major task for us all. 

In the second book of the Bible you 
will find the words . . . there arose a 
king who knew not Joseph. These words 
follow the story of Joseph and his mighty 
accomplishments. His name was known 
to every person in the world at that 
time. His fame has spread far and wide. 
Yet, right after his death there arose 
a king who knew not Joseph. 

Every day new kings are born. In our 
society, the kings are members of the 
public . their power is the force of 
public opinion. Our future is in thei 


hands .. . do they know us? 
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What does 


DOMINA 


mean to you? 


Unless you have obtained the cur- 
rent (12th Edition) of Yopp’s Code, 
used widely in the oilseed proces- 
sing industries, you wouldn't know 
that the above word — Domina — 
coming to you in a telegram, means 
“41% protein meal, prime quality, 
solvent extracted (in 100 pound 
sacks) with buyer having option 
of taking pellets (same quality) 
at per ton higher $ - 

The same applies to a great many 
new words which are included in 
this up-to-date, revised 12th Edi- 
tion of Yopp’s Code. This edition 
is now in wide use in the trade, 
and in order to be able to decode 
messages properly, you should get 


a copy at once. 


Order Your New 


12th Edition 
of 


YOPP’S CO 


Today! 


$10 Delivered 


Write or Wire 
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FOR SALE—Five 60” standard, Pema steel, 
tapered bearing, Mitchell machines. : 7 Ritchey, 
Haslet, Texas. 


FOR SALE-- Tower drier, fans, burners, droppers, 
steel bound presses, gin stands, pulleys, most any- 
thing for your gin.—Spencers Cotton Gin Main- 
tenance, 5 miles north on Highway 81, George- 
town, Texas 
FOR SALE Complete gin, 5-70 saw outfit with 
oF : M.M. power (or Twin City engine). If interested 
/ Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- : ; er . : < eng . erestec 
mm yl firm SaEee and aiden in count. Min- FOR SALE~—Immediate removal. One complete come and see the plant at Travis, Texas. A. 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- cottonseed “tp ANS Good samba: te @ at ssapirhad Holscher, Travis, Texas. 
. a presses and Anderson expellers il mill parts. : “Goa croecer ° 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. See us for information or anything needed in the FOR SALE~ Special bargain buys in Rio Grande 
Valley and South Texas cotton gins. Contact me 


os Bae s a eee ee details. -M. M. Phillips, Phone No. 5-8555, 
: P. O. Box No. 1288, C s Chris Texas. 
Oil Mill Equipment for Sale FOR SALE -One Proctor & Schwartz, 5-section, : : = —— ee 
ELS BPO cotton linter dryer, & feet wide belt.--AMKO Prod- FOR SALE Five-eighty Continental, model C 
ane " . wts Co., P. O. Box 831, Rochester 3, N. Y. gins, five double X feeders, blast fan._-Farmers 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR go yo uct ; ; - Psp 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, d FOR SALE. Two nearly ne Ww Fre nch screw presses Co-operative Gin Co., Grandfie Id, Okla. — 
rolls.—Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, oy with cookers. Reply Box “PL,” ¢/o The Cotton COTTON GIN BUILDINGS—All steei— completely 
d F Westh tens Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, prefabricated, ready to bolt — Can be modi- 
OF SL rratnie’ gisoog maak Toke whe Tent eect atten Eee bak Ses 
les: 6 ch, f.0.b. ~ shipment anywhere in the U.S.A.— Marvin R 
son, N. C.—Farmers Cotton Oil Company, Wil- Mitchell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 


son, N. C Gin Equipment for Sale Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615 
FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake FOR SALE—Four 70-saw Murray gin stands. 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- - - 4-60” Continental XX feeder-extractors. 1 4-gin 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc FOR SALE—4-80 saw Murray gin stands, modern Murray double conveyor distributor. The above 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box glass fronts, new saws and ribs. Four Super equipment is in good running condition and can 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition Mitchells for above, all in good condition, ready be had at a very reasonable price.—Alto Johnson, 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed enperae to gin cotton.—Farmers Union Coop Gin, Hinton, Headland, Ala., Telephone 6-J. 
If its — a ss na “oe 45 a ons. Okla. "OR SALE—4-80 Murray all steel gin for sale. 
and Co., pe eee ee ee orth, *exa8- GOOD USED AIR BLAST GINS— 5-80 saw Mur- Complete with drier, burr machine, cleaners, fans 
FOR SALE—Two V. D. Anderson tubular dryers, ray, loose roll, glass front, direct connected gins. and press. Contact J. C. Powell, Jr., Box 441, 
cheap. Also, one 34” filter press, recessed type.— 5-80 saw Murray steel B. B. 6” mote conveyor Rule, Texas. 
California Extraction Co., P. O. Box 187, Nor- standard direct connected gins with first class FOR SALE—Burr extracting feeders. 5-66" 
walk, Calif lint-flue : 4-80 sand —— sew wear direct tinental master double X Series E, Serial No. 
- = . ee = . = connected gins wi int-flue. -30 saw -<ummus wi V-belts. 4-60” rdw be » > ‘our- 
OIL, MILL MA( HINERY FOR SALE: Cookers “automatic” gins, complete with lint-flue and peed pg Poll gas needa Etter V- are 
Rolls —- Pumps Presses Cylinders condenser. 4-70 saw Munger gins. 4-70 saw Pratt belt. 4-66” Lummus big machines, flat belt. 
Heads Columns Formers Accumulators gins. Tell us your needs.—R. B. Strickland & Co. Spence : ; inte re, G y 
, >. . . = ’ Spencers Cotton Gin Maintenance, Georgetown 
Hydraulic Pumps Hot Cake Cutters and 13-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas Texas. : 
Strippers Filter Presses Electric Motors, = ~ : : = a . z 
15 to 150 h.p. with starters Screw Presses FOR SALE—In Mississippi County, Arkansas, FOR SALE—To be moved 3-80 Lummus air blast 
30” Chandler Huller Carver Lint Tailing Beater heart of the cotton country. 4-80 saw Continental gins, steel down-packing press, MEF cleaner- 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 151 Howell gin, Mitchell feeders and dryers, up-packing press. feeders, 10 ft. hull separator, 5-cylinder cleaner, 
St., Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 595%. Steam power, large bale warehouse and seed house, 60 inch condenser, conveyor-distributor, 11-shelf 
Fairbanks-Morse scales, large office, home on site, tower dryer, butane gas heater with vaporizer and 
FOR SALE—Press room equipment consisting of located on Main Line Frisco. Competition limited. tank, seed scales, 15-ton Howe truck scale, 150 
9 hydraulic presses, 15 boxes each; 1 Davidson- Very reasonable—terms. Write Box “RS” in care h.p. electric motor, starting equipment and trans- 
Kennedy 78 inch 3 high cooker; 1 low pressure of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box formers. All steel building 88’ x 30’ with 24° walls. 
pump with accumulator; 1 DK _ high pressure 444, Dallas 1, Texas Full length wagon canopy shed with metal seed 
pump with 8 plungers; 1 DK cake former; 1 Helm FOR IMMEDIATE SALE-—5-80 Murray gins, new bins. Complete outfit new 4 years ago. Ginned less 
hot/cold cake cutter; also have a Helm junior type glass fronts, $500.00 each. 1 complete lint than 3500 — price $30,000.00.—T. D. Reidling, 
model pellet machine with one set dies included flue for 5-80, 250.00. 1 Gullett 6-drum incline Commerce, Ga 
This machinery is in good operating condition cleaner, 400.00. 1 new Murray saw cylinder never FOR SALE—One 10’ Lummus bur machine with 
and was used this season.—Continental Oil-Cotton uncrated, 40% discount. 5 M-100 Gullett 1949 ex- three cylinder after cleaner.—W. H. Ritehey or 
Co., Colorado City, Texas, Phone L. D. 1. tractor feeders, 300.00 each. 1 Gullett air separa- Harold Franks, Haslet, Texas. 
FOR SALE- Six 176-saw linters, French screen- tor, 125.00. Or all goes for $4,500.00.—County Line OR SALE—To be moved. Complete 4-80 all-steel 
-75 h.p. economy boilers, R. B. ex- Gin, Morton, Texas Murray plant. Down-packing press, big reel drier, 
Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108 FOR SALE—Four 66” Hardwicke-Etter feeder ex- seed seales, electric power.—I. J. Mazoch, Bart- 
Worth, Texas tractors with three cylinder after cleaner.—W. H lett, Texas. 
FOR SALE—To be moved. Complete 4-press mill Ritchey, Haslet, Texas FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus gin stands with L.E.F. 
with 10 carver lint room. One complete six-press FOR SALE-—One complete 4-80 Hardwicke-Etter extractors, in good repair. One rotary lift eon- 
mill with gin and fe rtilizer plant. buildings and gin. LeRoi engine power. Excellent condition. In- veyor.—Farmers Union Coop Gin, Greenfield, Okla. 
ground. Address “Box 95," © The Cotton Gin sufficient cotton raised to justify continued oper- SOME SPECIAL VALUES Used and recondi- 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O Box 444, Dallas, Texas ation.—-Toller Bros., Fort Smith, Ark. tioned equipment. One 14° Wichita wood burr ma- 
chine, rebuilt like new. 4-66” standard Mitchell 
F.E.C. pressed steel flat belt extractors. 4-66” 
model “H" Mitchells. 8-66” Continental double X 
model “‘D” extracting feeders. Several batteries of 


a Hardwicke-Etter extracting feeders. One 52” Mur- 
ray “‘master six’ steel incline cleaner. One 7- 
cylinder and one 5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter ball 


bearing wood frame incline cleaners. One Murray 
“PH” steel bound press. Hydraulic Pumps: One 


e 
Sales ree Repairs Continental vertical triplex. Two rigtia: horizon- 
»y eac » Union triplex 


tal triplex with one pulley each. One 

















To better serve the Southwest cotton industry we now pick up and deliver FREE any and one Lummus triplex each with two pulleys 
equipment for sale or repair. Don’t be shut down! Call us and we will deliver a loan Lummus with chain drive and 10 h.p. motor 


motor to your plant free while we repair your equipment in our shop. {-plunger rebuilt Beaumier. One 52” Murray * 
steel separator. One 50” Continental steel screen 


To further our aim to give fast and dependable service, we have estab- drum separator. One 48” Hardwicke-Etter wood 


lished a motor repair shop at Harlingen, Texas. dropper. One Fairbanks double hopper seed scale 
One 25 h.p. vertical boiler with automatic gas 


Take advantage of factory-trained men, large copper wire availability, expert machin- yi ‘ 
ists, accurate balancing and testing equipment. Our facilities are as close as your telephone, pe ming ng po Pee Racy tig ae has G sake pe os 
and no more expensive than if done in your city. 1200 p.m. mmo One 10 h.p., 220 volt Westing- 
Partial list of motors we have for immediate delivery: house 1200 r.p.m. motor. New Phelps and rebuilt 
poet . fans, shafting, pulleys and transmission equip- 
1—800 hp. 8 /60/2300/600 rpm, slip ring 2—125 hp. 3/60 /2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage ment.—R. B. Sthic kland & Co., 13-A Hackberry 
1—250 hp. 3/60 /440/600 rpm, slip ring 2—125 hp. 3/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas ; 
4—200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 1—100 hp. 3/60/2200 /900 rpm, squirrel cage FOR SALE—One 1936 Gullett mechanical tramper, 
6—200 hp. 3 /440/900 i al / / $300.00. Four 1931 model 80-saw brush Continen- 
4—150 “a 3 ae ip oedigas giind = pre gh a — a tal gin stands, double-breasts, $400.00 for all. One 
4 aave/Op0' xpm, Sip sing 4—100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 1941 66” Conv. Mitchell cleaner $350.00.-T. J. 
2—160 hp. 8/60 /440/900 rpm, slip ring 2— 75 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring Hays, Hollandale, Miss. 
$—1265 hp. $/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 2— 75 hp. $/60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus-Mitchell extractors, gin 
. > ‘ : plant located in Seguin, Texas (only gin in town). 
Fan and Press Pump motors and all other ratings in stock. Equipped with burr extractors, drying tower, 7- 
drum cleaner. Excellent opportunity for capable 
CALL ON US ee DAY OR NIGHT — ANYWHERE ginner. Price $22,000.00 including real estate and 
Complete starting equipment available for above motors. warehouse full of extra equipment.--The Seguin 
ee rental while we repair your motors. Cotton Oil Company, Seguin, Texas. 
SALE—4-70 Murray stands, $100.00 each 


FOR . 

W M SMe | H ELEC k RIC co 1-60” Mitchell F.E.C. machines, $100.00 each. 1 

e © e Anderson, 110 h.p., 250 r.p.m., style Y diesel en- 

= gine with clutch, stub shaft and belt, $1,000.00. 

Phone HUnter 2801 Phone 3905 This equipment is not junk. 1-75 h.p., 900 r.p.m., 

7 440 volt Fairbanks-Morse motor with all controls 

DALLAS TEXAS HARLINGEN and switches, $1,000.00 Gandre Bros., Cost, 
Texas 
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COMPLETE GINS FOR SALE, FOR REMOVAL 
One 4-80 saw Murray plant, complete with dou- 
ble extraction, glass front gins, drying system, 
electric power, etc., with or without all steel 
building. One 4-80 saw 1937 model Cen-Tennial 
steel gin outfit, operated very little, direct 
nected gins, conveyor-distributor, steel cleaner and 
dropper and condenser. Steel bound press, a 15- 
ton, 9° x 34’ Fairbanks scale, one 100 h.p., 2200 
volt motor with V-belt drive, ete., less building, 
priced very low. One 5-80 saw Hardwicke-Etter 
plant, complete with excelient steel building 

Equipment includes all steel gins, extracting 

ers, conveyor-distributor, two cleaners, all 

press and equipment, Murray tower drier, 
sterilizer, etc. A real bargain R. B. Strickland 
3-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, 


con- 


incline cleaner. 
One 48” steel 


FOR SALE One 5-cyl. steel H. E 
Murray cotton press pump. 
E. condenser, side discharge. One steel 60” 
E. condenser, top discharge. One steel 60” 
Continental condenser, top discharge. Two steel 
4-cyl. Murray air line cleaners. One H. E. ram 
and casing, new.--Hughston Sales Company, P. O 
Box 348, Farmers Branch, Texas, Phone Dallas 
Nichols 5 
AUTOMATIC gas 
in your gin plant. 
this issue.— Service 
Platte, La. 
FOR SALE—One five - cylinder cleaner - conveyor 
distributor-rotor lift, all Hardwicke-Etter and all 
steel. One 14’ wood burr machine, Hardwicke-Etter, 
excellent condition. Continental hydraulic pump. 
Three F.E.C. Mitchells, flat belt. One Continental 
paragon, steel bound press, door weights under 
floor. One 165 h.p. LeRoi gas engine.—R. I. West, 
Phone 167, Checotah, Okla. 


FOR SALE 
wicke-Etter all conveyors 
latest conveyors. 1-14 ft., 
Cotton Gin Maintenance, 5 
town, Texas, Highway 81. 


FOR SALE-—3-80 Continental F-3 brush gins two 
years old. 5-80 Murray gins with glass fronts and 
roll dumps. 4-80 model € all steel Continental 
brush gins with 30 fronts .-80 model C all steel 
AB gins with 30 fronts. 5-60” standard Mitchells 
with flat belt drive. 5-52” V-belt super Mitchells 
with conveyor-distributor like new 4-60 super 
Mitchells with V-belt drive. 1-60” V-belt Mitchell 
equipped for drying. 1-66 flat belt standard 
Mitchell. 1-14° Lummus steel burr machine. 1-14’ 
steel Wichita burr machine with long and short 
bypass conveyor. 1-14' H-E wood burr ma,hine 
with long and short bypass conveyors. 1 5-cyl. 52” 
steel incline Continental cleaner and supports. 3 
4-cyl. Continental inclined steel cleaners. 1 5-cy! 
i Stacy steel horizontal cleaner. 1-52” 6-cyl 
Mitchell jembo cleaner, drier and extractor with 
steel supports, burner, piping and fan. 1-52” 3-cyl 
Mitchell pre-cleaner 6-cyl. horizontal 

ray steel cleane rs. 1 -section thermo cleaner, 


installed 
page 62 


tox 21, Ville 


heaters delivered and 
See advertisement on 
Gin Co., P. O. 


2-10 ft. Hard- 
Hardwicke-Etter 
Spencers 

George- 


Big burr machinery. 
2-14 ft. 
less conveyors. 
miles north 


Mur- 
12 
new. 1-5 Continental steel separator. 1-52” 
model Gullett steel separator. 1 6-cyl. air 
1 2-cyl. Lummus air line clean- 
» discharge steel condenser. 1-60” 
new Lummus side discharge condenser in Missis- 
sippi.— Bill Smith, Fulwiler Bldg., Phone 4-9626 or 
4-7847, Abilene, Texas 
FOR SALE -3-80 saw Continental-Pratt, 
connected brush gins with couplings, lint 
Continental all-steel condenser with multiple s 
Gullett extractors mounted over gins. Every 
of this machinery in excellent shape. $1,500.00 for 
all of it..-A. M. Boggs, Fallston, N. C 


MITCHELL MACHINERY FOR SALE Late 
model, used very little. 4-66” super units, $800.00 
each. Conveyor-distributor, $700.00. Gas burner for 
drier, $450.00. Now in gin at Beggs, Oklahoma 
Buyer to remove.—G. N. Irish, Box 1567, Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 


FOR SALE--72” Murray 
60” Murray dropper. Murray big reel drier and 
gas burner (only 500 bales have been run through 
this drier). 72” Murray condenser. 72” Lummus 
condenser..-Hatch Coop Gin Co., Hatch, N. M. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Hardwicke-Etter extractor feed- 
ers, 3 years old. 1-90 Hardwicke-Etter extractor 
feeder, one year old. Guaranteed first class oper- 
ating condition.—R. E. Coleman, Cottonwood Gin 
Co., Lake Arthur, N 


FOR SALE—Fcur stand Continental cotton gin 
(3-70 and 1-80) saw Munger ball bearing; steel 
Mitchell extractor feeders; F.E.C. belt distributor 
double box hydraulic press, ram and case, E.J. 
tramper, belt pump. Powered with 80 h.p. Fair- 
banks-Morse full diesel, cold start model 32. All 
in first class condition and must be seen to ap- 
preciate. Priced to sel Curtis C. Wright, 323 N 
15th St., Fort Smith, Ark 


FOR SALE 

4-80 ail steel 
nected. Everything on 
tower drier with incline 
press. 10’ x 28’ truck 
steel sectional type Continental 

Must see to appreciate. Write Box 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 

Dallas, Texas 


direct 


incline cleaner, 7-cyl. 


gin to be moved 
Continental brush gin, direct con- 
V-belt drives. 4-X feeders, 

cleaner packing 
scales ll 


Complete modern 
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FOR SALE—Modern, well equipped 4-8@ Conti- 
nental gin plant, model C V-belt drive brush gins 
with “30” fronts, new Mitchell special super units, 
12-eylinder Murray steel cleaner, new Lummue 
steel press, steel condenser and tramper, good 
1947 -M 6-cylinder 242 h.p. butane engine, 
Mitchell drying system, iron-clad gin building new 
1942, modern 4-room manager's residence, housing 
location in Bailey County, 
Community). Price $47,500. Con- 
Embry, Box Littlefield, Texas, 


Texas 

tact: 

phone 973. 
COMPLETE modern gin for sale to be moved 
4-80 all steel Murray gin, air blast, direct con- 
nected 6” mote conveyor. Super Mitchell conveyor 
distributor. Electric power. P. X. press. All-steel 
down draft condenser. Mitchell dryer. Gin build- 
ing, cotton house, seed house. All-steel Braden 
buildings. 34 foot scale. Excellent condition $25,- 
000.00 F.O.B. Eastern, Oklahoma, Muskogee Cot- 
ton Oil Mill, Phone 8118, P. O. Box 1567, Musko- 

kla 


gee. O 








Equipment Wanted 
or three du 


expellers 
Blvd., 


duo 
Bandini 


WANT TO “BU Y [_—Two 
Baker Rendering Company, 
Los Angeles 23, Calif 
WANTED—One Carver, 36 
. O. Seabold, 1622 McLemore, Memphis, 
ED One late model French expeller 
* cooker.— Planters Cotton Oil Mill, 


perfection huller.— 

Tenn. 

with 

Pine 

Bluff, 

WANTED S0-saw F-3 Continental 
Goree, Texas 


One or more 
brush gins.—Orb Coffman, 
WANTED—1 M. B.T.U. 
blower.. Gandre Bros., 
WANTED~ Several 
condensers. Advise 
H. H. Shelley, Ala 

WANTED— Steam engine for gin. Must be in good 
shape. Should be about a 14 in. x 18 in., 200 
r.p.m., for right hand setting J i. Goode, 
Mangum, Okla. 


butane burner with 35” 
Cost, Texas 
linters with or without 
condition, location 


used 
price, 
Headland, 








Personnel Ads 


AROUND ginner, millwright, and carpenter 
connection with large firm. Prefer 
California way. 28 years experi- 
Could qualify for 
Write Box “MN,” 
M'‘ll Press, P. O 





ALL 
available for 
out Arizona or 
ence in gins, blue-prints, ete 
gin supt. job. References 
c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
tox 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


asst 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 





1 
20-ton, 34-ft. Fairbanks-Morse scales 
Hugo, Okla 
iGS—Any size, any shape, 
for any desir use — warehouses, cotton seed 
houses, gin buildings, etc. Newest design, com- 
pletely prefabricated and fe for immediate 
shipment anywhere in the U.S.—Marvin R. Mitch- 
ell Steel Bldg. Co., 1220 Rock Island, Dallas, 
Texas, Phone RAndolph 5615. 


FOR SALE—1 rebuilt model 1210-12A Moline en- 
gine 220 h.p. 2 rebuilt 8 x 9 4-cylinder Moline 
engines 150 h.p. 1 rebuilt 35 h.p. Moline engine. 
New Moline engines in stock for immediate de 
livery. Call us for parts and service day or night. 
—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 913 East Berry, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services FIRST. Contact your nearest 
branch. 

FOR SALE—One 250 h.p. 12- cylinder GMC diese! 
engine, clutch, V-belt drive. Three 240 h.p. Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel units. Three 360 h.p. Fair- 
banks. Several gas engines, 165 to 300 h.p. I buy, 
sell or trade.—A. C. Askew, Box 3073, Whittier 
Sta., Tulsa 8, Okla. 

FOR SALE—One 8 x 9, 4 cyl. 100 hp. M-M 
(Twin City) engine, only ginned approximately 
10,000 bales cotton, equipped with starter, genera- 
tor, and in good eondition._-Schrade Gin Co., 3 
miles east Rowlett, Texas, Old Highway 67 


FOR ‘SAL E—-Engines: Caterpillar D17,000, Serial 
No. 9J5100SP. Caterpillar D13,000, Serial No 
93899. International PD&80, Serial No. PDJ1769 
Write: Bertig Company, Box 475, Paragould, Ark. 
FOR SALE Two 8 x 9 6-cyl. MM engines. 2 6- 
eyl. Worthington diesel 125 h.p. engines. 3 electri- 
cal generating plants with switchboards and com- 
plete for municipal light plants, slick and in extra 
good condition as follows: 1-240 h.p. 4-cyl. FBM 
cold start diesel engine with generating unit 140 
k.w. 200 k.v.a. 1-215 h.p. Bruce McBeth natural 
gas engine with generating unit 125 k.w. 156 k.v.a 
1-165 h.p. Bruce McBeth natural gas engine with 
generating unit 125 k.w. 156 k.v.a. 1-40 h.p. LeRoi 
natural gas or butane engine with radiator for 
drier fan. 1-120 h.p. FBM full diesel engine com- 
plete Bill Smith, Fulwiler Bldg.. Phone 4-9626 
or 4-7847, Abilene, Texas 


FOR SAL E- 
Call . E. Rosenbum, 


ALL “iL BUILDIN 
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8-cyl. LeRoi, 


Industrial 


model, 
9 «S 


COTTON GIN ENGINE—Late 
all egquipment...Sam Warrer 

Bivd., Dallas, Texas, Phone K Andolph 5872 

FOR SALE—One 150 h.p. Climax gas engine. One 
G.E. 2300 volt, 75 h.p. induction motor with start- 
ing equipment, with two 40” fans direct connected 
Ideal for Lummus gin. Both motors given general 
overhaul before last season. Priced cheap for quick 
disposition B & B Gin Company, Hallettsville, 
Texas 

6-cylinder Caterpillar diesel 
power unit with out board bearing. 3650 
actual running time. Being replaced with 
unit. Unit still belted to machinery and 

demonstrated.— Bertie Stanley, 901 South 
son St., Cleburne, Texas 


FOR SALE--D13000, 

ours 
larger 
can be 


Robin- 








Mississippi Will Increase 
Soybean Acreage 10-25% 


Mississippi farmers plan to plant an 
estimated 475,000 acres to soybeans in 
1952, an increase of 10 to percent 
over 1951 acreage. 

With good weather, yields should be 
about 25 bushels to the acre, resulting 
in a crop worth around $35 million. 

Much of the soybean crop is exported 
to foreign markets that demand quality 
products. “If we are to maintain our 
export market,” Mississippi Extension 
Service says, “we are going to have to 
improve the quality ot our soybeans.” 

Farmers are advised to improve 
quality by getting rid of grass and 
weeds. “It is practically impossible to 
harvest high quality beans from fields 
that are full of grass and weeds,” Ex- 
tension says. “A good practice is to ro- 
tate soybeans following some cleanly 
cultivated row crop. Plant on clean, 
weed-free land. 

“One of the best ways to control grass 
and weeds is to destroy them before the 
beans are planted. Frequent disking 
before the beans are planted helps con- 
trol grass and weeds.” 

Cultivating with a rotary hoe, spike- 
tooth harrow, or weeder before the beans 
come up, plus several cultivations dur- 
ing the growing season often means 
fields that are practically free from 
weeds. 

Plant for a good stand, Extension ad- 
vises. This will not only tend to increase 
yields, but will tend to help control 
weeds by shading them out. On land 
that has not been planted to beans for 
several seasons, it will pay to inoculate 
the bean seed. 
classified as “shatter, 
threshing, and separating 
account for losses up to 20 percent of 
the crop. They can be stopped by op- 
erating the combine properly, harvest- 
ing at the correct time, and using the 
combine manual to make all necessary 
adjustments. More information on pro- 
ducing high quality soybeans with a 
minimum of loss can be obtained from 
county agents. 


Delta Council to Mail 
Ballots on April 15 

Ballots for the election of Delta Coun- 
cil community and county councils will 
be mailed out April 15 to the organiza- 
tion’s membership, according to an an- 
nouncement by Maury Knowlton, Delta 
Council president. Installation of new 
officers and directors will take place at 
the annual meeting on May 15. 

All members of Delta Council in coun- 
ties of several large communities will 
be sent ballots listing the name of every 
member in that community for election 
of the community councils. After com- 
munity councils have been elected, the 
members of the councils are balloted 
again for election of a county council. 


25 


cutter- 


losses,” 


Losses 


bar, 


61 














CINPRESS 
HYDRAULIC PUMP 


Efficiently fills needs of the gin and oil mill. Large capac- 
ity, low operating and maintenance costs at comparatively 
low price. Drives direct from electric motor or line shaft. 


For full data ask your dealer or address the 


San Antonio - Houston - Brownsville 
Corpus Christi - San Angelo 


ALAM 























GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
ee 


a 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Corolina Jute Bagging is extro 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaronteed 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather domage than thot covered with closely woven 
cloth. 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 





HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 











Automatic Gas Heater 


An Automatic Gas Heater of 
over a million B.T.U. capacity 
that will furnish sufficient heat 
for any type Hot Air Dryer. 


Heater furnished for Natural, 
Butane, Propane, or Manufac- 
tured Gas. 


Heater controls are simple and 
efficient. 


SERVICE GIN COMPANY 
VILLE PLATTE, LA. 
WRITE: P. O. Box 21, Ville Platte, La. 
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Entomology Is New Project 
For Georgia’s 4-H Boys 


Georgia’s senior 4-H Club boys this 
year will participate in a brand new 
project—entomology. 

Awards ranging from gold-filled med- 
als for county winners to $300 college 
scholarships for national champions are 
being offered as incentives for outstand- 
ing work in the program. 

The purpose of the entomology project 
is to help 4-H boys achieve the following 
objectives: (1) To learn about insect life 
and the relation of insects to the health, 
wealth and happiness of man; (2) to 
learn to recognize the major insect pests 
and the beneficial insects; (3) to learn 
the fundamentals of insect control; (4) 
to learn about insecticides; and (5) to 
support community projects and activi- 
ties relating to insect control. 

In the program, 4-H’ers will learn 
about insect pests and how to protect 
against destructive species to insure good 
crops, keep farm animals productive, and 
maintain healthful conditions in the home 
and community. 

The winner in each participating coun- 
ty will receive a medal. The state champ- 
ion will get a 17-jewel wrist watch, and 
may attend the State 4-H Club Congress 
in Altanta provided he or the county 
pays his expenses. 

Educational trips to the National 4-H 
Congress in Chicago will be presented 
to 12 sectional winners. From these, six 
national champions will be chosen, each 
to receive a $300 scholarship. 

The entomology program is sponsored 
by Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


American Oil Chemists 
To Meet in Houston 


On April 28 the 43rd annual meeting 
of the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
will open in Houston, Texas, at the Sham- 
rock Hotel, with William Argue of the 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. as general chair- 
man and Prof. J. D. Lindsay of Texas 
A. & M. as program chairman. A. E 
Bailey of the HumKo Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., as president will preside at the 
business sessions. Attendance is expected 
to reach 400 or more. 

A total of 45 technical papers will be 
presented over a three-day period, and 
there will be concurrent sessions on both 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, and 
a student session on Tuesday morning. 

A second event on the A.O.C.S. calen- 
dar in 1952 will be the short course on 
soaps and synthetic detergents, to be 
given at Rutgers University, N. J., on 
July 6-11, with Foster D. Snell of New 
York City as chairman. Enrollment will 
be limited to 200, and the fee will be $90 
for registration, room and board. 

Also coming up in 1952 will be the fall 
meeting of the Society to be held at Cin- 
cinnati Oct. 20-22, with N. A. Ruston of 
Emery Industries Inc. as chairman. 


e Cows tested in 1950 under 
Texas DHIA program averaged 6,781 
pounds of milk per cow as compared 
to 9,172 pounds for the average cow in 
associations of the nation, Total feed 
costs per cow for Texas DHIA dairy- 
men averaged $151. The U.S. average 
was $147—with 2,391 pounds more milk 
produced. 
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PLENTY HAPPY OVER REDUCED COSTS. That big smile on Ila Hughes’ face reflects his satisfaction with his Inter- 
national UD-16 diesel power plant that’s saving him money while running his 3-stand gin. 


lla Hughes’ new International 
UD-16 costs 34¢ a bale for fuel. 
Old engine cost 80¢ a bale. 


At Kingsland, Arkansas, Ila Hughes’ Interna- 
tional runs his gin at a 3-bales-per-hour clip and 
powers a feed grist mill during the off season. 


Mr. Hughes says: ‘‘The UD-16 is everything 
Iwantinanengine. It gives me more power 


POWER THAT PAYS 


April 12, 1952 


than I need for my three-stand gin and feed 
grist mill. And it cut my fuel costs in half. 
I’m mighty well-pleased.”’ 

Look into the complete line of International 
power units to see how much you can save on 
fuel costs alone. Your nearby International In- 
dustrial Distributor or Power Unit Dealer has all 
the facts that will show you how other gin oper- 
ators have done it. See him for the whole story 
on International ‘‘power that pays.” 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 








What’s Wrong in Washington 


(Continued from Page 12) 


I expect that many of you have thought 
that I would lambast Washington for 
corruption in office. I shall do some of 
that, but in doing so I ask you to see about 
corruption for what it is—a symptom and 
not the disease. I could tell you that 


LeU) 71 Motor Truck Scales 


ington, 


You get the ideal weighing combination with the 

Howe Ball-Bearing Motor Truck Scale and new Howe 77-D 

Weightograph. Ball-protected pivots and bearings, inside anti-frictions, hi-tensile 
strength cast iron, scientifically designed parts with added safety factors. 77-D 
Weightograph with projection type weight indication instantly flashes exact weight 
in large, illuminated, crystal-clear figures. Here is the utmost in greater weighing 
accuracy and long trouble-free service. Sales and Service Branches in All Principal 
Cities. Write for descriptive folders — Forms No. 678 and 668. Dept. CG4. 


The HOWE SCALE Co. Mi tland VE. 


Washington is a buzzard’s nest of rotten, 
crooked politicians. There would be some 
truth to that, but the trouble lies much 
deeper—and closer to home—than Wash- 


Washington is in a mess; let’s be frank 
it. There is corruption in high 
places. There is financial and moral cow- 
ardice and dishonesty. There are men to 





BOARDMAN PRODUCTS REALLY 


HANDLE THE LOAD! 


SUPERBLAST — Boardman’s heavy-duty centrifugal! 
fan — is a favorite of gin and oil mill operators 
throughout the cotton belt. Handles a score of different 
jobs with greater efficiency, greater economy 
and an absolute minimum of down time. Carefully 
balanced blast-wheel with replaceable blades cuts 
vibration damage .. and maintenance costs are further 
reduced by sectional housing scroll and oversize 


SKF bearings that stand up longer. 


Boardman conveyor boxes 

are constructed of first-quality steel 
sheets, with your choice of 

formed or angle iron tops. Complete 
systems or individual sections 
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whom public office is not a public trust, 
but rather a license to loot. There are 
men who mock democracy and pay hom- 
age to Stalin. There are men who seek 
power for personal aggrandizement and 
for the sheer joy of power for power’s 
sake. You’ve read and heard about them. 
You’re disgusted and you’d like to clean 
the whole bunch out. You are about ready 
to burn down the barn to get rid of the 
rats. 

I don’t blame you for being tired and 
disgusted with what goes on in Wash- 
ington. It is a festering sore and the 
stench of it is enough to turn an honest 
man’s stomach. You can be as indignant 
as you like, and I’ll agree with you... 
up to a point. It is easy to condemn.. . 
if you don’t know all the facts. I think 
that from 20 years of close personal as- 
sociation with Washington that I know 
some of the facts. I am not an apologist 
for Washington or for what some men 
in Washington stand for. 

I ask only that you see Washington 
for what it is. That you not view it 
through a knothole of corruption which 
distorts your view. I don’t think that any 
of you would stand in some of the areas 
I could take you to in Texas... that you 
would look around you and say, “This is 
Texas and it is worthless.” We know bet- 
ter than that. We should know bette 
than to judge Washington that way. 

I am not going to gloss over Washing- 
ton’s indiscretions. Let’s face it. What’s 
back of all the scandal? How did it start 
and who is to blame? 

Back of it is the fact that some men, 
or parties, when subjected to pressures 
of Washington long enough, begin to rot 
in the odoriferous atmosphere created by 
little men in big jobs. They have con- 
stipated Washington ... mentally, moral- 
ly and financially. 

How did it start and who is to blame? 
Where does the root of the trouble lie? 
Basically, it lies in the inability of some 
elected and appointed officials to dis- 
tinguish between partisan politics and 
public duty. Too many ward heelers came 
to Washington, and saw in it the profes- 
sional politician’s happy hunting ground. 

The President of the United States, 
however personally sincere and honest 
he may be, must not be overlooked in 
placing blame. It is undeniable that he 
has sponsored and kept in places of high 
responsibility men who have condoned, 
if not encouraged, a spoils system that 
many people consider shady, if not down- 
right dishonest. Wherever the blame lies, 
the responsibility belongs to the head of 
the Democratic party and the chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation. 

The President has seemed unable to 
shake off the environment of his early 
political life. He has tended to gathe: 
around him men of a similar background. 
He has been as devotedly loyal to them 
as he has been blind to their shady ac- 
tivities in their official capacities. 

Mr. Truman entered political life as 
a devoted member of the Kansas City 
Pendergast machine which probably was 
one of the most corrupt in the nation. 
The machine promoted him from justice 
of peace to the United States Senate. He 
was put there by boss Tom Pendergast. 
Harry Truman was never so stupid as 
not to know which side of his bread was 
buttered, or who buttered it. 

When the law cracked down on the 
Pendergast hoodlums and sent them to 
Federal prison, the President of the 
United States pardoned them. And he 
punished, by denying reappointment, the 
Federal district attorney who sent them 
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to jail. Moreover, he announced that he 
was proud of his membership in the Pen- 
dergast organization and that he was 
paying his dues in it while President of 
the United States. The President’s loyal- 
ties run deep and are not easily shaken. 

But, let’s be completely fair. It is not 
our purpose to condemn President Tru- 
man. We are dealing with a condition... 
not a man. We have had corrupt men in 
government—as in the Republican Teapot 
Dome scandal—for a long time. We have 
tended in the past to condone a little 
dishonesty, but to condemn it when it 
becomes more obvious. 

There has been what amounts to an 
epidemic of dishonesty in the past few 
years. It is hard to say just when or 
how it started to become, shall we say 
politically correct, for government offi- 
cials to openly accept “favors” in return 
for which they performed special serv- 
ices. Harry Hopkins was a political scav- 
enger for President Roosevelt, but it is 
not shown that he profited personally. 

Consider, then, the case of Gen. Harry 
Vaughn, the military aide to President 
Truman, and also a Kansas City crony 
of the Pendergast era. The over-stuffed, 
medal-bedecked Vaughn, who became a 
general in the Army without ever com- 
manding so much as a squad or hearing 
a shot fired, began collecting deep freezes 
for himself and friends accepting 
them as gifts from people who sought 
and expected government favors in re- 
turn. Mr. Truman called the newsman 
who snitched on Harry an SOB. He said 
Gen. Harry was a nice and proper man 
and that there was nothing wrong with 
what he had done. 


Others in the government took that as 
their cue to get theirs while the getting 
was good. A White House secretary came 
to work in a mink coat and her husband 
was haled before a congressional com- 
mittee, and later indicted, on charges of 
peddling White House influence to get 
RFC loans for those who laid their money 
on the line. Again, the President casti- 
gated not the guilty, but those who ex- 
posed their guilt. Now the wrongdoers 
were sure that they had a friend in the 
White House. It remained for Congress 
to begin exposing the grafters. 

The irony of it was that the Presiden‘, 
it is reported, wept when he heard of 
this and bitterly complained that he had 
been betrayed by friends he had trusted. 
Yes, politics does indeed make strange 
bedfellows. 

Unfortunate as it is that 
found crooks in government, the real 
tragedy of Washington is not the few 
dishonest men, but what is happening to 
the great majority of honest, sincere 
public officials who are serving their 
country at a personal sacrifice. The 
tragedy is compounded by the fact that 
public confidence in government has been 
damaged at a time when it is so sorely 
needed. 

It has become increasingly difficult to 
attract honest, capable men to govern 
ment jobs. They know that those who 
enter a pigsty are apt to get soiled. It 
is not unusual for the President to ask 
as many as 20 men to take a responsible 
government post before he can find one 
that will accept. The result is to reduce 
the caliber of men in Washington. 

Morale within the government 


we have 


agen- 


cies and offices has sunk to the lowest 
level in a great many years. Those who 
have taken even small gifts, such as pen- 
cils, ash trays or pictures, hasten to con- 
ceal or destroy the evidence. Many offi- 
cials fear to accept an invitation from 
outside the government to lunch. Snoop- 
ers and stool pigeons are in almost every 
agency. No one knows where or when 
the lightning will strike next. The in- 
nocent suffer along with the guilty. 

Neither congressional investigations, 
special committees nor grand juries wiil 
ever clean the scoundrels out of Wash- 
ington. They may expose a few of the 
guilty, but they do not get at the root 
of the trouble. One of two things, it 
seems to me, must be done immediately. 
We must either clean up the Democratic 
party ... or change the party in power. 
We must have a code of honesty among 
government officials. And we must not 
be misled into believing that a change in 
party is a cure-all. Democrats and Re- 
publicans are not, by nature, much dif 
ferent. Neither has a monopoly on either 
honesty or dishonesty. 

No, the trouble lies deeper than that. 
If we must fix responsibility for what 
Washington is, then that responsibility 
must rest on your shoulders and mine. 
We live in a democracy, in a system 
where government responsibility rests 
with the people. We elected the responsi 
ble officials. We have the power to re 
move them, and to replace them with 
men with a higher code of honor. 

The ballot is a powerful weapon 
when we it. But when 3 out of 5 
people of voting age are indifferent 
to their responsibility under a democracy 
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that they will not bother to vote, they 
have no right to kick about the kind of 
government they get. The kind of men 
you and I send to Washington determines 
the kind of government we have. There 
; nothing surprising about the crooked- 
ness in high government offices ... un- 
less it is surprising that it hasn’t been 
a lot worse. 

You tell me that Washington is run 
by a bunch of crooks, and I will answet 
this way: Take a cross-section of 
1,000 people in government jobs, and 
compare them with 1,000 persons from 
any group or profession you want to 
name, and I'll show you just as many 
dishonest men in one as the other. The 
man who bribes a government official is 
just as guilty as the official who accepts 
the bribe. 

I am getting a little tired of being ex- 
pected every time I get outside of Wash- 
ington to use birdshot in condemning it. 
We, all of us, need to use a rifle... not 
a shotgun. We've already hurt too many 
innocent people ... and missed too many 
that are guilty. It is time we used a little 
common sense in talking about Washing- 
ton. If we do not, we can seriously in- 
jure, if not destroy, democracy. Let’s be 
reasonable. 

I have heard it said that Washington 
is too powerful, that it spends too much 
and that taxes are too high, that they 
don’t like controls, price ceilings, subsidies 
and all of that. They think Washington 
is trying to run the country ... and they 
don’t like the way it is being run. They 
think there are too many government 
employees and that they are spending 
too much money. I think so, too. 

It is easy to condemn on generalities. 


you 


Let’s be specific. Washington has broad- 
ened out in an effort to manage many 
segments of our economy. We could talk 
all day about that, but let’s confine our- 
selves to agriculture. You and I are on 
common ground when we do that, and it 
is to be assumed that we know something 
of what we are talking about. It is easy 
to blame everything we don’t like on the 
government, but let’s be honest about it. 
Let’s put the responsibility where it be- 
longs. 

Some of the things I am going to say, 
many of you will not like. You may dis- 
agree with me, but I am going to say 
them anyway as an expression of honest 
opinion. 

All this cussing of Washington is 
pretty sickening and, I suspect, most of 
it is not really sincere. We bow and 
scrape before the shrine of private en- 
terprise, and we wail loudly that we want 
to get government out of our business. 
We want fewer controls. We want more 
government economy. We blame Wash- 
ington because we haven’t got the guts 
to face up to the facts ... to place the 
blame where it really belongs. 

I said we would stick to agriculture. 
In doing that I do not mean to infer that 
farmers and other segments of agricul- 
ture are any more at fault than any of 
a dozen other groups you can name. We 
want our cake and to eat it too. To use 
a more crude expression: You can’t milk 
the government without feeding it. 

All these things we bellyache about 
didn’t just happen yesterday. They’ve 
been happening for 20 years, and in that 
time there have been 10 congressional 
elections and 5 presidential elections. 
When you and I sent our congressmen 


and Presidents back to Washington time 
after time, they had every right to as- 
sume that we approved of what they 
were doing. I don’t know very many 
whose voting record in Congress has been 
contrary to what their constituents want. 

If we are in a mess now, I suggest 
that we correctly attribute the situation 
either to our indifference or ignorance. 
Perhaps it is some of both. Let’s review 
a little history ... see if it doesn’t offer 
a clue. In 1932 we were in a mess, also, 
but of a different kind. We were in the 
grip of a terrible depression. Prices 
crashed and we were gripped by panic 
and despair. Two out of every five farm- 
ers lost their homes through bankruptcy. 
One out of every four business firms 
failed. Hundreds of banks closed and 
were never reopened. Remember? 

That was when the Harvard social 
Democrats descended upon Washington 
by the train load ... Roosevelt, Hopkins, 
Tugwell, Wallace, Appleby, Hiss, Ezekiel, 
the Perkinses (Madam and Milo), Bid- 
dle, Frankfurter, Galbraith, Morgenthau, 
White, Black, Montgomery the list 
is almost endless. 

They viewed the shambles, rolled up 
their sleeves and proceeded to make 
America over as they had been taught 
at Harvard. One thing obsessed them 
power, and more power. Centralization 
of authority and government. The people 
were too scared to protest. Pronto, we 
had a new form of government. 

We discarded the belief that Washing- 
ton derived its powers from the people, 
and we substituted the proclamation that 
Washington was the great protector from 
which all good things flowed. They 
primed the pump, they borrowed the 
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money, they created the AAA, 
the WPA and the WPB, the 
RFC, the FHA, the FEAP, the 

the SEC, the NLRB . and a 
alphebetical soup agencies whose 
purpose was to manage the national 
economy from the ivory towers of Wash 
nyton. 

The White House cracked the whip and 
Congress jumped through the hoop 
turni almost one new agency a 
day. We exhausted the supply of Har- 
vard men and began to bring in hundreds 
from such minor institutions as the Uni 
versity of Chicago, Columbia, City Col 
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lege of New York, Princeton, Yale. Any- 
one with a Ph.D was automatically quali- 
fied to join the fun of running the coun- 
try. 

And farmers were not forgotten. The 
professors decided that the way to have 
plenty was to destroy a part of what we 
had, to plow up crops and kill millions 
of little pigs. They would raise money 
to give to farmers by taking it away 
from processors, through a so-called proc- 
essing tax. Everybody was to be given 
something by Washington. If there wasn’t 
enough money to go around, the printing 
presses would work overtime and the 
treasury would borrow a few more bil- 
lion dollars. 

In a few 
dollar by 


years time they devalued the 
almost 50 percent, more than 
doubled the amount of printing - press 
money in circulation, and increased the 
public debt from 25 billion to 250 billion 
dollars. They created inflation and called 
it prosperity. We’ve been on a 20-year 
grand spending spree that has left a 
publie debt of almost $2,000 hanging over 
the head of every man, woman and child 
in the country. We’ve given away, to 
other nations, more than 100 billion dol- 
lars, and now Congress is being asked 
for another 9 billion. 

Let’s not delude ourselves by believing, 
as Henry Wallace did, that the way to 
get rich is to spend more than you earn, 
or view the debt as lightly has Morgen- 
thau did when he said the national debt 
is nothing to worry about, because after 
all it isn’t a debt at all since we owe it 
to ourselves. We know that excessive 
debt, continued spending in excess of in- 
come, can bankrupt a government as 
surely as it will bankrupt an individual. 

President Roosevelt, in 12 years spent 
more than all the 31 presidents before 
him in more than 150 years; and Harry 
Truman will, before ke leaves the White 
House, have topped Roosevelt by several 
billion in less than 8 years. Where the 
breaking point is, how close we are to 
it, no one knows. But when it does come 
we are sure to have a crash that will 
make 1929-32 look like an era of pros- 
perity. It may be too late already to 
avoid the crash, but we are nothing less 
than fools to keep drifting in that direc- 
tion, 

But, I want to get back in the few 
minutes I have left to another point or 
two on agriculture. After the Supreme 
Court, in the Hoosac Mills case, knocked 
out the AAA processing tax, the bright 
young lawyers in the Agriculture De- 
partment dreamed up the idea of taking 
money directly out of the treasury to 
pay farmers for not producing. 

That was to be done under the guise 
of making payments to conserve the soil. 
They developed a plan for acreage allot- 
ments, marketing quotas, penalties fo 
non-compliance, and price supports. Farm- 
ers who signed up to operate their farms 
according to Washington plans, could get 
direct government soil-subsidy payments, 
plus a guaranteed minimum price for 
what they produced. It was a voluntary 
program, they told us. Of course, if you 
wanted to be obstinate and not sign up 
you had to pay the penalty, which was 
up to 50 percent of the value of what 
you had to sell. You could go broke and 
get a job with WPA. 

Soon there was a_ parade 
coming to Washington with their hands 
out. They wanted protection... guaran- 
teed prices. I’ve seen the line form many 
times . and every time the cotton boys 
were in the front row. They wanted what 
anybody else got, and a little something 
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And because Southern congress- 
men, by reason of seniority, dominated 
almost every important committee in 
Congress, they got preferential treat- 
ment for example, 9214 percent of 
parity supports when the highest for 
any other commodity was 90 percent of 
parity. They got direct export subsidies 
to boost foreign markets. 

As recently as last month some of the 
cotton group was applying the pressure 
for preferentially high supports again. 
Let me say right now that I am not “ 
tempting to judge the justice, or lack « 
it, of their demands. Ninety percent of 
parity next fall probably could bankrupt 
a lot of cotton farmers. Production costs 
are high, probably far above 31 cents a 
pound support level over a considerable 
part of the Cotton Belt. There are strong 
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arguments that seem to justify cotton 
farmers’ position. The government, by 
various means, guarantees defense indus- 
tries against losses. If cotton is needed 
for defense, then why discriminate 
against cotton growers? 

However, if you give cotton 
100 percent of parity supports, how can 
you refuse it to growers of wheat, corn, 
soybeans, livestock ... all the long list 
of other crops that also are needed for 
defense? But if you guarantee 100 per- 
cent of parity the government must have 
almost unlimited authority to control pro- 
duction and marketing. That, of course, 
is the Brannan Plan. 

Probably the worst calamity that could 
happen to cotton would be to support it 
at 100 percent of parity. The result, with- 
out subsidies that would cost billions, 
would be to price cotton, over the long 
haul, right out of a large part of its 
market. Without stringent controls, such 
as are now exercised over tobacco pro- 
ducers, we would have huge surpluses 
built up that sooner or later would crush 
the market. 

With strong acreage controls which 
would limit plantings to a percentage of 
the historical base, we would freeze the 
present pattern of production and pre- 
vent the adjustments which cotton must 
make if it is to survive as a major crop. 
It may seem harsh to say it, but it is a 
fact that most of you already recognize: 
There are millions of acres now growing 
cotton that ought, for the sake of both 
the land and the farmer, be shifted to 
other crops, or to livestock. In areas, such 
as East Texas, that shift already is being 
made. 

The economic salvation of cotton seems 
to depend to a large measure cn two de- 
velopments: 

First, we must adopt increased effi- 
ciencies to lower the cost per bale of 
production to keep cotton fully competi- 
tive with synthetic fibers and, to some 
extent, cotton produced in other parts of 
the world. There are several ways of ac- 
complishing this. One is through greate1 
mechanization. Others are by concentra- 
tion of production in high yielding areas; 
by greater use of insecticides and fer- 
tilizer; and by improved varieties of 
cotton, 

The second development, and I believe 
one of great promise, is increased re- 
search in the utilization of cotton fibers 
and other cotton products. We have only 
begun to open up the great possibilities 
of research. Cotton has natural qualities 
that no synthetic fiber can approach, and 
the uses for the seed as food and live- 
stock feed have not yet been fully de- 
veloped. We have been miserly in our 
expenditures for cotton research. One 
manufacturer of synthetic fibers has for 
many years spent several times as much 
for research on cotton’s chief competitor 
as has been spent by the rest of the na- 
tion on cotton research. 

The alternatives to something along 
the line I have suggested are not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. If we are to avoid 
pushing the South deeper and deeper 
into poverty or, as a choice, accepting 
government controls and subsidies that 
would enable farmers to eke out a bare 
living, it is going to take some Southern 
statesmanship of the highest order. The 
alternatives include either starving the 
South, through low prices, into making 
the adjustments, or acceptance of the 
dictates of dictatorial government. 

It will not be an easy choice to make. 
Those who advocate the rockier road of 
self-reliance in making adjustments in 
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line with democratic principles, rather 
than leaning on the government, will not 
be popular with many who already have 
succumbed to the lure of government 
panaceas for all our economic problems 
It will take men not afraid to stand up 
and be counted. That, then, is the chal- 
lenge I leave with you. 
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Two veterans were boasting about 
their old outfits. 

“Why, our company was so. well 
drilled,” said one, “that when we pre- 
sented arms, all you could hear was slap, 
slap, click.” 

“Pretty fair,” said the other, “but 
when our company presented arms you 
could hear slap, slap, jingle.” 

“Jingle?” said the other. “What did 
that?” 

Came the reply, “Our medals.” 

° 


into father’s office): 
popped in to say 


Son (breezing 
“Well, dad, I just 
‘Hullo.’ ” 

Dad: “Too late, son; your mother pop- 
ped in to say ‘Hullo,’ and she got all 
my change.” 


ry 
Customer: “Since I’m half bald you 
ought to charge me half price for cut- 
ting my hair.” 
Barber: “We don’t charge just for cut- 
ting your hair. We charge for the time 
spent hunting it.” 


* 

Judge: “What induced you to strike 
your wife?” 

Husband: “Well, your honor, she had 
her back to me, the broom was handy 
and the back door was open, so I thought 
I'd take a chance.” 


9 

A bride was looking over the various 
meats at the market. 

“And what can I do for you?” asked 
the butcher. 

Shyly she said: “What have you got 
that I can make over if I don’t cook it 
right the first time?” 

ry 

A lady traveling with a friend on the 
airlines said to the pilot: “Now don’t go 
faster than sound. We want to talk.” 

© 

Little boy saying his prayers: ‘Please, 
Lord, let daddy make enough money so 
we can afford to live like we’re living 
now.” 


e 
He: You have a wonderful form, dear. 
She: Must you go over all that again? 
e 


* 
Maybe the woman who knowingly 
married a burglar merely wanted a hus- 
band who was trained to pick up things 
and be quiet around the house. 
oT 
Student: “I went to Fishermen’s Wharf 
-I like the mackerel fine, but I didn’t 
like the smelt.” 
Teacher: “You don’t know your gram- 
mar.” 
Student: “You don’t know the Fisher- 
men’s Wharf.” 
He—“If I asked you to be my secre- 
tary for $100 a week, would you say 
ane 


She—“A dozen times a day if neces- 
sary.” 
° 
To err is human, but when the eraser 
wears out before the pencil you are over- 
doing it. 
MILI 
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HOT AIR CHAMBERS 


HINGKLEY ©" 


Gin Supply Co., 4008 Commerce 
Dallas 1, Texas 


REPEAT ORDERS form a large percent of 
our business. Users KNOW what a won- 
derful machine the Hinckley Fan Drum a 
Drier-Cleaner is. 72-C Hinckley 
Drier-Cleaner 


710 DIRT FAN 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


4008 Commerce St. 


Dallas 1, Texas 
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ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


WINDING 
MOTOR PAIRING 
BUILDING 

Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 


and used motors 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 





LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


DAYTON'S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 
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Uses Increase 


‘TRY IT—FREE 
é Industry Now Turns 
ee ae To Conveyor Belts 


y Posh ’ @ Cotton holds a big stake in 
Ay ACCURA TE: this growing industry which re- 
h ports estimated annual sales of 


ad TIME & TROUBLE | $100 million. 


with the Neu 
— | ACE GIN BLOWER From hauling rocks to sorting nuts 
D E | B R { D G I ‘ ‘ it’s now done by conveyor belt! 
2 is | To prove that the ACE Gin Blower Construction, power, mining and food 
212 POINT industries are turning increasingly to 
COTTON CALCULATOR Cleans faster and better belts as transportation carriers, a just- 
| Reduces fire hazards released report of the National Cotton 
30¢ to 49.97! 2¢ Prevents overheating Council reveals. 
Weights 301 to 700 Ibs | Saves time and labor Cotton holds a big stake in this grow- 
: 7 : 5 ing industry which already reports esti- 
¥1500 We will send one for FREE TRIAL. mated annual sales of $100 thillion, Of 
POSTPAID Bertiets Li . . Cniee a total market roughly equivalent to 
at your office supply Write for details. No obligation. 150,000 bales in 1951, cotton accounted 
dealer or write direct for more than 100,000 bales. Cotton’s 
| quality advantages include strength, 
pace ypeonnel Sera arg The Ace Co. limited stretch and good adhesion to 
te sh ne geige | 114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. J "Ubber. 
Cotton is favored for cleanliness and 
— EE resistance to abrasion and moisture in 
a wide range of food conveying uses, 
the Council survey finds. Baking, can- 
ning, meat packing, candy making and 
2 4 7) y ) / fruit and vegetable washing are among 
Step Up Gin Press | a many operations where solid woven and 
stitched canvas conveyors provide eco- 
“SD” HYDRAULIC POWER UNITS nomical = efficient tracking with ac- 
. d ¢ curate alignment. 
Cotton sinners find this smooth, fast performer more With long and short haul conveyor 
self-enclosed design and a rotary type pump which systems rapidly replacing the vehicle, 
is simply operated by push button! You are invited efforts are now being made to obtain 
to write for further details common carrier status for belts, the sur- 
vey states. Labor-saving conveyors can 
TANDO ARD move enormous tonnages over all types 
of terrain. Moreover, the continuous 
ESIGNERS loading and unloading which belts afford 
hed pelligrai ‘ INCORPORATED permits sufficient speed to make belts 
at less cost oat 12 BREVARD ROAD e ASHEVILLE, N. C. competitive with trucks and trains. This 
has been shown in the building of dams 
where’ inter-connecting belt systems, 
sometimes running as long as ten miles, 
have established new records for carry- 
ing tonnages to the sites. In coal and 
other mining operations, modernizing 
plans are under way to install belts for 
transporting minerals underground, to 
BRING YOUR the surface, thence to be fed to rail con- 
nections. Belts are also coming into wide 


usage in farming and military opera- 


tions. “Such expansion in the use of 
conveyor belts is creating bigger markets 
for fibers and other materials used in 


making the belts,” the Council report 


g says. 
hy ? re) us e The Cotton Council survey was under- 


taken to furnish the most up-to-date and 
authoritative information on the use of 
; cotton and competing materials in the 
™ belting industry. Facts were gathered 


e Cotton Gins and Oil Mills of through interviews with leading sales 
and manufacturing executives, from tex- 





Publishers of: payroll, withholding tax, interest 
tables, mark-up and other business calculators 



































Over 30 years of serving th 
the South has only increased our desire to serve you better. tile mills, trade associations and by re- 


W - viewing published data. 
hatever you may need for your plant, anything from a Othe. Aine eins ‘ens Whi: 
stove bolt to Howe Motor Truck Scales, just write, wire or Cotton faces growing competition 
especially from the impending expansion 
of man-made fiber supplies. Synthetic 
producers are expected to spend large 
WELL MACHINERY sums on research improvements in com- 

ing years. For their part, belt manu- 
& SUPPLY (ee) facturers are showing — = 
, synthetics because they are being modi- 
fe ne. fied to meet the specific requirements 

1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH of different types of belts. 
Cotton’s position would be enhanced 


phone and your order will receive prompt, friendly attention. 
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if tensile strength could be increased to 


provide lighter, more flexible belts. 
ie yates *. | MODERN STEEL STORAGE 
would keep cotton supreme in conveyor 


belts and would recapture ground lost 


ere th Tee eee hee All-Steel  Self-Filling © Non-Combustible 


markets. 


More effective methods are needed in 
treating cotton to resist mildew and rot B U { L D | N G S 
in damp locations. Although treatments 
are now available, they have not proved he 
completely effective under all conditions. 

Similarly, improved heat resistance is oe 
reported as being required when con- am . 

veying hot materials. The major objec- e COTTON SEED 
tion now voiced to such belts is their 
short service life under prolonged ex- ’ I 
posure to temperatures above 250 de- S SOY BEANS 
grees. 

A disadvantage of cotton in certain e PEANUTS 
applications would be eliminated if an 
effective way could be found of prevent- 
ing the temporary stretching of long Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
center belts at the moment they are 
started in motion, A special mechanical Confer with us on your storage problems 
device is now needed to take up the play 
and prevent the belt from slipping. 

Interviews reveal that trade advertis- W R K 
ing and publicity are valuable sources 
of information about new developments 
of interest to the belting industry. The Muskogee, Oklahoma 
survey recommends the cotton industry 
consider using trade media to keep man- 
ufacturers informed of all significant 
cotton quality improvements affecting 
belt producers, 

Copies of the report, “Cotton In The 
Belting Industry,” may be obtained on 
request at the National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn. 


watiom faire Seek 2 National Favorites! 


William Faulkner, Oxford, Miss. 
Nobel Prize winner and _ international 
literary figure, has tentatively accepted 
an invitation to be one of the guest 


speakers at the Delta Council Annual Md : 
Meeting this year, Maury Knowlton, W {) 7 n W ri t 
council president, said in announcing ad- esson I ‘a. HM Oo 


ditional annual meeting plans. 
The Council meeting will be held at 














Preferred for America’s Salads. “Why “Sse worms Pure vegetable shortening... 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, . . . More popular every day i ~ Emulsorized for quick-method 


Miss., on May 15. Knowlton said that . ° Ff —— 
Faulkner had accepted the Council’s in- for Stir-N-Roll pastry and Oil tee cokes . . . makes digestible, 
vitation subject to clarification of dates biscuits! a good-tasting fried foods. 
and arrangements for a theatrical pro- 

duction in France, which will be part 

of a French government spring festival. 

Faulkner has been invited to be a guest 

of the French government for the lit- 


erary portion of the festival. 

In addition to being awarded the WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1949, Faulk- 
ner’s “Collected Stories’’ won the Na- NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
tional Book Gold Medal Award in 1950. 
His recent works include “Intruder in 
the Dust,” which is among several of 
his books made into motion pictures, 
and “Requiem for a Nun.” 

Hon. James F. Byrnes, governor of 
South Carolina, will address Delta Coun- 
cil members and guests at the afternoon 
session of the meeting on May 15. Gov- 
ernor Byrnes will be introduced by Hon. 


— 
Hugh L. White, governor of Mississippi. . 
“Governor Byrnes is recognized as one P ta 
of the Nation’s most able leaders and ; RA : 
statesmen,” Knowlton said, “and we are o 
deeply honored to have two such out- J COTTON POISONS " 
standing guests with us at our annua! 
meeting this year.” Manefectused ty 
] @ 


x rhe reget tootsie T HAYES-SAMMONS CHEMICAL CO. “tSstox 


disease outbreak in Canada_ involves 
about 24,000 cattle. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e April 28-29-30, 1952— American Oil 
Chemists’ Society spring meeting. Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. William 
Argue, Anderson, Clayton & Company, 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., P. O. Box 2538, 
Houston 1, Texas, general chairman. 


e May 12-13 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 2, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e May 19-20-21 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention. 


Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. S. M. 


FACT.. 


for Advertisers: 


Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary -treasurer. 


e May 26-27-28 — Fifty - eighth annual 
convention, National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association. Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. H. Wilson, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 1-2-3—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association, fifty-eighth annual con- 
vention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 
1, Texas, secretary. 


e June 2-3—Sixth joint annual conven- 
tion, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation and Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association. The General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., secretary of 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 310 Pro- 
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the cotton industry, edited 
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use your product 


who 
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fessional Center te. Montgomery 4, 
Ala., secretary of Alabama-F orida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
L. E. Roberts, 998 Kansas, Memphis 5, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 

e June 8-9-10-11—North Carolina Cot- 
tonseed Crushers Association-South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Cavalier, 
Virginia Beach, Va. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia 1, S. C., treasurer, South 
Carolina association. 

e June 12-13 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association annual convention. 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. J. A. 
Rogers, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 

e June 16-17-18 — Cottonseed Oil Mill 
Operators Short Course. Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station. For Informa- 
tion, write Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Director, 
Institute of Oilseed Technology, College 
Station, Texas. 

e June 19-20-21—Cotton Research Con- 
gress. Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. Spon- 
sored by Statewide Cotton Committee of 
Texas. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, gen- 
eral chairman. 

e@ Sept. 9-10—American Soybean Asso- 
ciation, thirty-second annual convention. 
Purdue Univxersity, Lafayette, Ind. Geo. 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer. 

e October 22-24—Sixth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference. Bak- 
ersfield and Fresno, Calif. For informa- 
tion write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


College Students Visit 
Georgia Oil Mill 


Thirty-five students of Abraham 
Baldwin College were guests of J. C. 
Tedford, manager of the Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Company at Tifton, Ga., on a 
recent tour of the mill. Professor Jack 
T. Harrison led the group on the tour, 
which gave them a better understand- 
ing of how cottonseed is processed and 
of the services that oil mills render to 
farmers and the public. 

Field Representatives Byron A. Kirk- 
land of the NCPA Educational Service 
assisted in making the arrangements 
for the mill tour. 


Stewart & Stevenson Names 
W. B. Collett to Post 


W. B. Collett has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly expanded irrigation 
division of Stewart & Stevenson Serv- 
ices, Joe Manning, Stewart & Stevenson 
general manager, has announced. Col- 
lett will make his headquarters in San 
Juan, Texas. 

The irrigation division serves all of 
Texas. The new division has been ex- 
panded to provide better service for 
Stewart & Stevenson customers through- 
out the state. 


e Agricultural producers are 
urged to read the label on insecticide 
containers before buying. This practice 
will insure that the right insecticide is 
purchased and when properly applied 
that results will be satisfactory. 
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This combination eliminates the 

need for a big burr machine 

above the distributor. Super 

Jems operate under feeder con- 

trol on thin, regulated streams of JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
cotton for maximum extracting- Manufacturers of Fine Machinery for more than 45 Years 
cleaning effectiveness. 
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HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 
LINT CLEANER 


Efficient 

Improves Sample 

Fits Any Make Gin 

No Damage to Fiber 

Simple in Operation 

Ample Capacity for 90-Saw Gin 
Profitable to Ginner & Producer 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDUWIChKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 




















Lint Cleaners 


IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate this new 
addition to the Ginning System as applied to 
YOUR Plant. 


This Lint Cleaner uses LINE FLOW AIR 
WASH cleaning process, in addition to oscillat- 
ing Saws and smooth rigid Grids. This combi- 
nation effectively removes motes, shale and 
leaf trash, smooths lint, improves color, and 
greatly improves the sample. Better grades 
will secure you 


MORE GINNING AND MORE PROFITS 


These machines can be supplied with or with- 
out By-Pass Valves, and used with either our 
Up or Down Draft Gins. 


Wi te for Bu / Leti n 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS inc. 


DALLAS e MEMPHIS ° ATLANTA 




















